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CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES, 





Mr. CAMBRELENG’S SPEECH. 





RECIPROCITY IN COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 

Remarks of Mr. Cambreleng, of New York, in reply to 
Mr. Strong and Mr. Gorham, and in defence of the “ bill 
to amend the Navigation laws of the United States.” 


Mr. Cambreleng said, it was not his intention, during the 
present session, to go into a iull examination of the Lmport- 
ant and comprehensive measure now under consideration. 
‘The committee had pot anticipated its adoption until some 
modification had been made in an existing impost system. 
Gentlemen had, however, commenced a war against it more 
distinguished for zeal than moderation, and seemed de- 
termined at all hazards to force the House into a prema- 
ture debate, and in opposition to the wishes of the commit- 
tee. He should not, by such a course, be driven from his 
purpose, which was to have the question postponed till the 
next session. He should merely reply now to some objec- 
tions which had been urged, and endeavor to satisfy the 
llouse that, whether expedient or not, the measure propos- 
ed was worthy its serious consideration. He had certainly 
misconceived the great and permanent interests of this 
country, if the policy recommended was not essential to 
the prosperity of its industry, and not only so, but absolute- 
ly required in the actual condition of our commercial and 
political relations with foreign nations. 

lie could not refrain from expressing his surprise at the 
novelty of the course pursued hy gentlemen opposed to the 
bill—at this extraordinary impatience to reject it, without 
even condescending to examine its provisions, and certain- 
ly, from their own declarations, without comprehending its 
design, scope, or practical operation. Gentlemen seemed 
to have been hurried away by their suspicions. The mea- 
sure was too monstrous even to be entered upon the journals 
of the House—it must be mstantly and absolutely rejected. 
It is not, sir. the first imstamee,where measures designed 
to enlarge the prosperity of the country and te increase its” 
power, have been hastily condemmed, and tpon equally so- 
lid grounds. ‘There is no difficulty, however, in account- 
ing for this premature hostility, when we advert to discus- 
sions elsewhere. It may be safely ascrbed to certain idle 
speculations of the last summer, on our negotiations with 
Gi. Britain, and the outcry then raised and still echoed here, 
tor political purposes, that this administration were about 
to get rid of our tariff by negotiation. Gentlemen may dis- 
miss their suspicions and their fears. The majority of the 
committee are alone responsible for this measure, be it good 
or bad; and let me assure them that they have entered into 
no conspiracy to break down any one interest in the coun- 
try. Nosir, however I may deprecate :he policy adopted 
since the war, if there be any party or association of men 
here or elsewhere, whose purpose it is to break down any 
established interest, 1 am not with them. I had nothing 
to do, sir, with imposing duties or with stimulating our 
countrymen to engage in rash and unprofitable specula- 
tions; but I will share in no scheme to annihilate invest- 
ments made upon the faith of our jaws, however I may 
have denounced such measures aS mischievous and disas- 
trous. I will labor zealously to relieve every branch of in- 
dustry from taxation, and to moderate every burthen which 
we have unnecessarily heaped upon the country, pending 
two Presidential contests, and absolutely for no other than 
electioneering purposes. [In accomplishing this desirable 
change in our impost system, I shall use my humble efforts 
to secure a wise and just medium between the acknow- 
ledged right of a vast community of consumers on one 
hand, and the moderate, and,I trust, well founded expecta- 
tions of the manufacturers on the other. Immoderate im- 
posts can be of no permanent utility to them or the coun- 
try. Tam much mistaken, sir, if the time is not rapidly 
approaching when the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
be glad to accept even my humble aid in resisting that re- 
action which must inevitably follow, when, under tempora- 
ry excitements and for no wise purpose, we carry our mea- 
sure of impost beyond the point of justice or endurance. 
With the reduction of our public debt and our federal ex- 
penses, we must apticipate a repeal or diminui.on of some 
of our taxes. It may yet require our united and strenuous 
efforts to prevent our rates of impost from being so sudden- 
ly and so greatly reduced as to produce calamitous conse- 
quences. And let me tell gentlemen that this evil will not be 
either postponed or moderated by any fruitless and unjus- 
tifiable attempt to perpetuate our present immoderate and 
prohibitory duties. 


—o 








I must be pardoned, sir, for not attempting to follow my 
colleague (Mr. Strong) through his long argument on the 
tariff. I certainly intend no disrespect—but he seemed to 
me to devote very little of his attention to the bill under 
consideration. Ile appeared to be employed from day to 
day in answering the arguments which had been advanced 
in Opposition to the bill reported by the Committee on Manu- 
factures. So far as he condescended to notice this mea- 
sure, he seemed not only to misapprehend its provisions but 
to mistake the principles on which it was founded, and to 
misconstrue our commerci.l treaties and revenne laws. 

My colleague imagines, and I find it io be the common 
opinion here, that we calculate our duties on the value of 
imported merchandise in foreign countries; and he there- 
fore concludes that a reciprocal. duty would operate unfa- 
vorably for us. Our rule of valuation corresponds substan- 
tially with that adopted in Great Britain, and in every other 
country of wliose laws I have any knowledge. We take, it 
is true, the value abroad, as the basis of our estimate; but 
we superadd to that value ten per cent. on merchandise 
imported from countries this side of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Cape Hora, and twenty per cent. when coming 
froin places beyond them, and the aggregate on which the 
duty is calculated, is, on an average, fully, if not more than 
equivalant to the actual value in this country. Our mode 
of valuation differs from that adopted in Great Britain, but 


should, however, be preferred, I do not now perceive any 
material objection to its introduction, as it would dispense 
with many vexatious provisions in our laws. This has been 
our rule of valuation ever since 1789, and the only exception 
to it grows out of the construction given to one of the pro- 
visions of the act of }s2x. : 

My colleague has argued at length to prove that this mea- 
sure would violate some of our commercial treaties. | 
shall not at this time detain the Howe by examiming rules 
of public law. Our national faith is pledged, with or with- 
out treaty, to place the vessels amd »roductions of all na- 
tions on an equal footing——Urit ts, tb charge the same and 
ino ‘higtrer duties on either when entering our ports under 
similar circumstances. But this obligation, whether by 
treaty or otherwise, does not deprive us of our unquestion- 
able national right, to enter into reciprocal commercial ar- 
rangements with any foreign power; nor does it m any 
manner restrict or control our right to regulate our com- 
merce, navigation or revenue, at our own discretion so 
long as we offer to all nations, without discrimimation, equal 
privileges. If under the proposed measure the produce 
and manufactures of one nation should be admiited into 
this country at a less rate of duty than those of another, it 
will be the fault of that nation, not ours—it will be because, 
by denying to us corresponding privileges, she declines se- 
curing for her own produce and manufactures the import- 
ant advantages resulting from a reciprocal abolition of pro- 
hibitory duties. it will grow out of her own voluntary neg- 
ligence, and she will have no right to complain of any 
breach of treaties or violation of national law. If her na- 
vigation, commerce or manufactures, be injured, she has the 
remedy in her own hands. It would be extraordinary in- 
deed, if we had bound ourselves by existing treaties to ad- 
mit the produce and manufactures of nations continuing to 
enforce prohibitions against us, at that reduced rate of du- 
ty which we had conceded to another power in considera- 
tion of a mutual stipulation that all duties higher than 30 
per cent. should be abolished. If the measure proposed 
should conflict with our treaty with Great Britain, or with 
any other power, it cannot be for our interest to perpetuate 
an obligation which controls our right to reciprocate com- 
mercial privileges with all other nations. 

If the doctrine of my colleague be correct, our treaties 
have been repeatedly violated, and Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Holland, &c. might claim from ts the more exten- 
sive commercial privileges which we have granted by our 
navigation laws and treaties to Prussia, Austria, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, the Hanseatic League, Central America, 
Brazil, &c. ‘The measure under consideration proposes 
to all nations the reciprocal removal of prohibitions, and is 
in strict accordance with every sound rule of national law 
and justice. 

My colleague is apprehensive that if we pass this bill 


clusion; I know of no law, no treaty, by which it would be 


from his apprehensions. I shall 





the valuation is substantially the same. If the British mode | 


British ships may bring cargoes from Portugal. I am ut-|a reciprocal maximum duty in the following 
terly at a loss how he could arrive at this extraordinary con-| from and after twelve months from the date of such procla- 


to show what can now be done by British, Portuguese, and 





American ships, and how they may be employed should 
'this measure be adopted. 

The only substantial objection stated by my colleague— 
at least, as far as | could comprehend his argument—w as. 
that this measure would conflict with a provision in the 
Florida treaty of INI9, which guarantied to Spain and her 
dependencies exciusive and national privileges in the Ports 
ot Pensacola and St. Augustine. Nothing, sir, but the pe 
culiar circumstance of negotiating a treaty for thé acquis'- 
tion of a territory, could pardon the introduction of such 
provisions as are contained in the Louisiana and Florida 
treaties. ‘They were admitted doubtless through the ur- 
gent « nd controlling considerations attending a negotiation 
tor a valuable territory. ‘This exclusive privilege in the 
Florida treaty has unfortunately conflicted with every 
/commercial treaty entered mmto since IS19, without, how- 
| ever, substantially operating to am extent worth attention. 

It was im >racticable in framing those treaties not to con- 
sider Fiorida as a part of our Union. Bat, sir, my colleague 
may dismiss all his apprehensions that the measure’ now 
proposed will violate our treaty with Spain. The exclu- 
sive privilege was granted only for twelve years, and will 
expire in is3l—before we caf secure commercial reci- 
/procity with any mation, uncer this or any other law or 
| treaty. 
| I shall now pass, sir, te the gentleman from Massachn- 
| Setts (Mr. Gorham.) [tis with me a source of regret when- 
| ever I am compelled. to differ with that gentleman en any 
question, Indi ed, such 38 my respect for his opiniocns— 
isuch my confidence m his extensive information and sound 
| Judgment—that t am generally ditposed to doubt the policy 
of any measure 4 may propose wifn it encounters his oppe- 
extion. . But he must pardon ge for withholding my conti- 
Genee im iis judgment on the present occasion. I cannot 
surrender tiny opmtons to any gentleman who will venture 
to condemn anew and \epertait measure without conde- 
scencing to examine its pxvinwns orto reflect’on its ope- 
ration, I was surprised.igity 29 Seara gentientan so dis 
uuguished for med@vration, @0NTRe Yeap vee 
the committee &@s 4 MOUMTG@ns .mesPers;s--,.—.. repped | 7 
range our whole revenue system, Change all our commmer- 
cial relations at home and abroad, and introduce an endless 
series of frauds and perjuries.” But my surprise entirely 
subsided when the same gentleman declared in debate, a 
few days after this unmeasured denunciation, that he had 
never even read the report of the committee, the main ob- 
ject of which was to explain the policy of this identical 
measure and to point out its commercial and. national ad- 
vantages. Such a condemnation was at least premature and 
not altogether just towards a majority of the committee of 
which that gentleman was a member. 
While, sir, I had not anticipated so sudden and harsh a 
judgment on the part of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
I by no means expected his support of any measure calcu- 
lated to introduce an equitable reciprocity in our commerce 
with foreign nations. He is not only opposed to this bill, 
but to every law or treaty, enacted or negotiated since the 
war, proposing or stipulating a mutnal abolition of all dis- 
criminating duties of tonnage and impost. He avows his 
hostility to a policy which I have never known questioned 
by a committee in either House, and which no party or ad- 
ministration has ever opposed. It is no wonder that those 
who attribute the relative decline in our navigation to such 
salutary and just measures should be startled at any propo- 
sition threatening to remove unnecessary and unprofitable 
restrictions on our intercourse with foreign countries. 

But, sir, the honorable gentleman tells us that the bill 
contains an alarming provision, which “ transfers to the 
President the whole control over thé commerce and reve- 
nue of the country.” And what is this tremendous trans- 
fer of power to the Executive? Nothing more, sir, than 
what is assigned him by every act of Congress—the mere 
duty of executing the law according to its express provi- 
sions. ‘The bill proposes that upon the compliance of any 
foreign nation with certain conditions which are minutely 
and expressly provided for, and over which he has ne con- 
trol whatever, “‘the President of the United States shall 
issue his proclamation,” merely declaring that the condi- 
tion of the act has been complied with—and the law which 
we make, and not the President’s proclamation, establishes 
words: ‘ and 








mation, it shall be, and it is hereby declared to be, lawful 


authorized, and there is no such provision proposed. [Here | to import into the United States the produce and manufac- 
Mr. Strong explained.] Sir, I shall relieve my colleague | ture of such country,” dc.; the power is not in the Presi- 
ntly have occasion | dent or his proclamation, but in the act of 


. This 
novel and alarming provision may be found in almost every 
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act regulating our intercourse with foreign nations since 
1789. Without referring to the important measures which 

preceded our late war, I will merely direct the gentle- 

man’s attention to the actsof March, 1815, and May, I>2s, 

repealing conditionally our discriminating duties of ton- 

nage and impost; and, moreover, to all our acts regulating 

our intercourse with the British W. India colonies, and in- 

volving not merely questions of discriminations or rates 0! 
impost, but the absolute interdiction of the commerce itself. 

This alarming provision, sir,is nothing more than an autho- 
rity given to thePresident to announce to the Union that some 

foreign country has reciprocated the commercial provisions 
of an of Congress. In other words, that by the laws ot 
the two countries all high and prohibitory duties are mu- 
tually abolished, preserving on each side a duty amply 
sufficient to guard against any sudden or injurious con- 
sequences to our internal interests, and establishing a 
maximum for their permanent security. Considering that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has so repeatedly de- 
clared that he was no advocate of high duties, his opposi- 
tion to a measure so well designed to carry his avowed 
principles into practical operation, is, to say the least, some- 
what unaccountable. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts was much alarmed, 
too, for the fate of our sugar planters—* the prosperity of 
Louisiana would be destroyed at a blow.” And how was 
this calamity to be effected? He toid us that Spain could 
not accept our terms of reciprocity—that the sugar trade 
with Cuba must be continued under the old duty, which 
was equivalent to about 50 per cent, while Brazil would 
engage with us in a reciprocal commerce by which her 
sugar would be admitted at 30 per cent. ad valorem. Thus. 
he says, our whole sugar trade with Cuba, “one of the 
most flourishing and important branches of our. com- 
merce.’ would be destroyed. The gentleman must pardon 
me for saying that he has pushed his argument beyond his 
conclusion. He may see it very clearly, sir, but it is not 
so easy for others to perceive how the destruction of our 
sugar trade with Cuba—the most powerful competitor and 
nearest neighbor of Lonisiana—can possibly destroy the 
prosperity of our sugar planters. Nor is it at all probable 
that distant Brazil will ever become, under any circum- 
stances, a rival half so dangerous to Louisiana, as an im- 
mensely productive and fertile island bordering on the 
frontier of our sugar planting region. But the gentleman 
from Massachusetts may dismiss his apprehensions; the 
case he has supposed will never happen. Whether Spam 
can or cannot accept our proposals, the bill will never m- 
terfere with our valuable commerce with Cuba. We have, 
during the present session, reduced the duty on cotlee to 
one cent, arate far below the maximum of 30 per cent. ; 
and before any arrangements could be made with Brazil 
or any other country, that gentleman may be assured the 
duty on brown sugar will not exceed a rate equivalent Lo 
30 per cent. ad valorem. This s a matter which the con- 
sumers of this country Will regulate for themselves. We 
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bly overthrow all eur political plans, whether for the pre- 
servation of party or the protection of capital. The tax 
on brown sugar is one of those heavy burthens from which 
the country must be partially relieved, and it will require 
no iconsiderable effort to prevent the duty from being too 
much reduced. The time ts near at hand when Congress 
will be called upon to adjust a permanent rate of duty, in 
which the interests of the planters and consumers must 
and will be mutually consulted. A higher tax than one 
equivalent to 30 per cent. ad valorem ought not to be cal- 
culated upon by the planters of Louisiana. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts apprehends that 
British and French goods would .come through the 
Hanse Towas, Holland, &c.” It might be so: but no 
harm would result from that; they would be liable to the 
same duty as directly imported, and to forfeiture if an 
attempt were made to introduce them under the provisions 
ofthe bill proposed. Whenever British manufacturers are 
disposed te ron the risk of ‘forfeiture, they have a much 
easier channel through Canada, where, if successful, they 
may save the 30 per cent. levied on unportations under 
the authority of this measure. But foreign countries 
would be interested to prevent such an evasion of our act: 
they would not willingly permit British or French manu- 
factures to pass through their ports, to the exclusion of 
their own, and under the reciprocal privileges secured by 
such a commercial arrangement with the United States. 
The last objection urged by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts is, in his view, undoubtedly, the most formida- 
ble. He thinks that France and England would desire 
nothing better than to see us make these commercial ar- 
rangements with foreign powers, while, as he tells us, 
holding firmly to their restrictive systems towards us, 
they would enjoy, through other nations, all the advan- 
tages of a total! relaxation of our system towards them.” 
I: would be fortunate for the United States if the ministers 
‘yrance and Great Britain were to adopt the opinions of 
the genthawan trom Massachusctts—if, governed by such 
couutries should “ hold firmly to their 
restrictions,” and leave us m an undivided reciprocity 
nations. Though Fran and Great Britain 
rh necessity, “hold firmly to 
would never rejoice to see our 
. ively employed mm a mutually tree commerce 
with almosi ali the n tions of arope and America. Thev 
be gratified .to witness the rise of our come 
upon the rums of their own—to see Portugal, Hol- 
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nations of America, gradually becoming, for all the sub- 


stantial uses of commerce and navigation, infinitely more 
important to us, than all the colonial empire of Great Bri- 
tain and France ever can be to those great naval powers. 
It. would never be a source of congratulation to Great 
Britain, to see the commerce between Europe and Ameri- 
ca monopolized by our navigation through European 
ports, where our flag would enjoy all the national privileges 
which she enjoys, on a smaller scale, on this side of the 
Atlantic, in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Canada. 
Her ministers know too well the basis of British power to 
adopt the opinions of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
They would never sacrifice any portion of her navigation 
to bolster up any interest incapable of sustaining itself, 
though encouraged by a premium of 30 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. They might be obliged to yield to political con- 
siderations, but they would never from choice “ hold firm- 
ly to their restrictions,” while we were securing to our- 
selves, by a more liberal policy, the commerce of almost 
all Europe and America. 

When the proposed measure is thoroughly examined, 

gentlemen will be surprised that it should have encounter- 
ed so much opposition from Massachusetts. ‘That oppo- 
sition has no doubt originated more from the apprehension 
of some general reciprocal arrangement with Great Britain, 
than from any very profound knowledge of the probable 
operation of the measure proposed, or the national policy 
on which it is founded. Gentlemen may dismiss their 
fears—whatever partial engagements may be made with 
Great Britain at some future period, for the mutual benefit 
of the people of both countries—she can never accept the 
provisions of this bill, until one of its great objects is ac- 
complished—until she is compelled to abandon all the re- 
strictions she has imposed on foreign nations in their com- 
merce with her whole Empire, and to surrender her an- 
cient colonial trade system. Her corn laws are not the 
chief impediment—even the powerful landed interest of 
England must ultimately yield to the cries and sufferings 
of an overgrown population. Nor does the difficulty arise 
from any stubborn adherence to a system of high duties 
for the protection of industry—these are fast disappearing 
from the statute book. No, sir, ministers are restrained 
from engaging in a general reciprocal commerce with us, 
by the more imperative considerations of political necessity. 
They dare not disturb their colonial system, lest they 
should excite serious discontents in various portions of the 
British Empire. After the emancipation of her colonies 
from the mother country, she transferred to her northern 
Provinces, and to Ireland, the privilege of furnishing cer- 
tain staple supplies which had been, before the revolution, 
furnished from this country, and principally from New 
England. Ireland has now for fifty years, supplied her 
West India Colonies with salted provisions—her fisheries 
of the North monopolize the markets of the British Empire 
—her northern colones enjoy the advantage of discrimina- 
tive duties, which almost exclude the lumber of foreign 
coumtrice These, a, are some of the great difficulties 
frowing out of a long established colonial eyetem, which 
render it impossible for Great Britain to reciprocate a mea- 
sure so comprehensive as that now proposed, till she is 
compelled to decide on the commercial dissolution of her 
Colonial Empire. To take from Ireland a privilege guar- 
anteed by an undisturbed possession of half a century, 
would rouse a spirit of discontent, almost equal to that so 
recently allayed—to touch the commercial monopolies of 
her proud and distant northern colonies, would hazard her 
colonial dominion on this side of the Atlantic. ‘Thus has 
Great Britain, by her ancient plans of monopoly in colonial 
commerce and navigation, voluntarily deprived herself 
of all opportunity to reciprocate general commercial privi- 
leges with foreign nations. Embarrassed as she is with 
this colonial system, she can never engage in any but 
special commercial arrangements—should she, however, 
ever find herself compelled to open the commerce of her 
whole Empire to the United States, in accordance with the 
broad and reciprocal provisions of the measure proposed— 
let me tel] the gentlemen from Massachusetts, notwithstand- 
ing their violent hostility to the bill, that New England will 
be as deeply interested as any portion of the Union, in se- 
curing an unlimited commerce with all the dominions of 
Great Britain. It will be for her to determine, whether 
she will sacrifice so large a market for the produce of her 
fisheries, her forests, and her agriculture—merely to per- 
petuate a rate of duty higher than 30 per cent. for the 
protection of her manufactures! Should it ever be in the 
power of Great Britain to disembarrass herself of her colo- 
nial regulations, and to accept the provisions of some mea- 
sure like that under consideration, however it might alarm 
the appre he nsive Cay italist, New England would be the 
last section of the Union to deny herself the markets of the 
British Empire. But no such event is near at hand—and 
gentlemen may therefore treat the measure proposed by the 
Commitiee with more candor, moderation, and justice. 
In recommending this measn committee consulted 
our nation 1 salone. ‘The \ believed that they were 
pursuing a cow 
the Governm 
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nations. rd of as of measures designed 
to remove impo): trictions on our commerce withother 
countries. ‘T'ly , of March, IS15, proposed to all na- 
tions. the remova! ~f discriminating duties of tonnage and 
impost, but limit. tis operation to the direct trade—the se- 
cond, of May IS, embraced the principle of the first, and 
ofiered the privil unportin Lhe proaud tious ot every 
country mto the ited States, co any nation vho would 
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nationalize navigation. ‘The measure now proposed re- 

moves the last and only obstruction to our commercial in- 

tercourse with foreign nations. The principle is the same 

—the only novelty in the proposal consists in carrying the 

rule of reciprocity one step beyond the act of 1828. 

The privileges of the act of March 1815, were extended 

by law and treaty to Great Britain, Russia, Norway, the 

Netherlands,Sardinia, Oldenburg and the Papal Dominions. 

National privileges have been reciprocated with us im ac- 

cordance with the principle of the act of May 1828, by Cen- 

tral America, Denmark, Sweden, the Hanseatic League, 

Prussia, Brazil and Austria. To all these measures remov- 
ing our discriminating duties and restrictions on foreign 

navigation, the gentleman from Massachusetts decidedly 

objects. He even ventures to ascribe the relative decline 
in our navigation to this policy. I am compelled to say 
that those who entertain such opinions take but a limited 
view of the question. What, sir, was the state of our com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries when we proposed 
to abolish our discriminating duties? We had then, as 
we have now, the largest proportion of navigation in every 
branch of our foreign trade, on which were levied abroad 
discriminating duties of tonnage and impost, equal to, and 
in some instances greater than, those imposed on our side. 
Almost all the valuable importations from abroad came in 
our own ships, giving us little or no advantage in the dis- 
crimination on impost duties on importations in foreign ves- 
sels; while we were charged with tonnage duties abroad to 
seven times the amount to those levied on foreign naviga- 
tion in our own ports. The proportion of foreign to Amer- 
ican tonnage is now as 15 to 100. What then, sir, was the 
arrangement which is so muchdeprecated by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts?’ A proposition on our part to relin- 
quish our discriminating duties on foreign tonnage, provid- 
ed other nations would relinquish a similar charge on seven 
times the amount of American navigation. I am at a loss, 
sir, to comprehend how such an arrangement can be con- 
sidered disadvantageous to the United States. The policy 
contended for by the gentleman from Massachusetts might 
be very sound, provided he could regulate the tonnage du- 
ties not only of this but of every other country. That gen- 
tleman’s system would no doubt operate much to our advan- 
tage, if we could impose discriminating duties on our side, 
while other nations would indulge us with the privilege of 
entering their ports without any such discriminating charge. 
But so long as foreign governments will take the liberty of 
regulating their discriminating duties for themselves, and 
will impose charges on our commerce and navigation pre- 
cisely equal to the rates we may levy on theirs, it is mani- 
festly for our interest that they should be mutually abolish- 
ed. A policy which in effect merely stipulates with foreign 
countries for the removal of their taxes, on the trade and 
tonnage of this country, can never, under any circumstances, 
be one of the causes of the late paralyzed condition of our 
navigation. ‘There is no difficulty in accounting for the 
present state of our shipping when compared with its former 
prosperity or with the actual condition of British naviga- 
tion. We have levied enormous taxes on the materials for 
ship-building, and have imposed prohibitory duties to de- 
stroy our commerce with foreign nations. 

The 2d proposil of this Government took a wider range, 
and essentially departed from those ancient notions con- 
cerning navigatiot which have so long governed the for- 
eign policy of Great Britain. We boldly proposed to grant 
to the ships of all countries all the privileges of our national 
flag in our own ports in exchange for corresponding pri- 
vileges in theirs. They might import not only their ewn 
produce directly, but the productions of all countries, and 
from any country. This policy had been introduced into 
some of our treaties at an earlier period, and was made the 
basis of our navigation laws in May, #28, without a divi- 
sion either here or in the Senate. Such arrangements are 
unquestionably acvantageous to a country situated as we 
are, in a position nidway between Europe on the one hand, 
and the Southern nations of America on the other—to a 
people naturally commercial and enterprising—and to a re- 
public already entering the lists for naval empire. Great 
Britain and France dare not venture to accept the terms of 
the act of L&28—our position is too advantageous—and the 
commerce between a temperate and tropical region so nat- 
ural, that we should, under such a treaty, in a very few years 
supply the markets of these countries with the productions 
of Mexico, Central America, Colombia, Brazil, &c &c. : 
such proposals can, moreover, never be accepted by nations 
tenaciously adhering to their ancient navigation laws, and 
jealous as France and Great Britain are of their maritime 
ascendency. There are however other powers in Europe 
and America, whose commercial and naval interests do not 
conflict with ours, and with whom we have already entered 
into treaties on this mutually national basis. ‘The measure 
now proposed is absolutely necessary to give full'peration 
and effect to this important branch of our national policy. 

Sir, this is no smal! affair, mor to be measured by nar- 
row views and petty calculations of local interest. It is a 
measure of great national concern—one on which the pros- 
perity and power of this country essentially depend—and 
it is urged upon us by paramount considerations of political 
necessity. ,it is for us to determine whether we will look 
on with indifference, while our great competitors for na- 
tional power are stretching the arm of commercial empire 
into every quarter of the globe. It depends on our deei- 
sion whether we will take advantage of our commercial po- 
sition, and of the colonial embarrassments of” our rivals ; 
and steadily pursue that liberal line of policy which can 
alone countervail and neuiralize all the advantages mono- 








land, Germany, Prussia, the Hanseatic League, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and Russia, with most of the Southern 


grant us correspouding advantages in their ports—in other 
words, a proposal was made by us to all nations mutually to 








polized by nations holding extensive possessions abroad. 
It isin our power, by adopting a bold, liberal, and wise po- 
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licy in our foreign commercial relations, to establish on a 
permanent foundation a friendly commercial union with 
nations whose political interests harmonize with our own, 
and who possess no colonial dominions—a union infinitely 
more durable and powerful than any political alliance 
whatever. This country cannot avoid ultimately adopting 
the policy now proposed, however it may encounter this 
premature hostility. Republics never have and never will 
permanently pursue a narrow, unambitious, and selfish po- 
licy. We may for a time sacrifice our national interests, 
to turn the fluctuating tide of an election, or postpone them 
in the contemptible struggle for the transient honors of offi- 
cial station; but this proud and aspiring confederacy will 
never consent to withdraw from that great contest for na- 
val empire in which the commercial world is engaged. 
Our foreign relations are of a pacific and friendly charac- 
ter—we have no colonies to defend, to keep in subjection, 
or involve us in distant wars. Our march is on the ocean 
—that must ever be the theatre of our contests, and on that 
theatre we must lay the foundation of our national power. 
We have peculiar advantages in engaging in the contest 
for maritime ascendency. Our great rivals, France and 
Great Britain, are shackled with ancient interests at home, 
and colonial dependencies abroad. ‘They are compelled, 
from political necessity, to decline that mutual commerce 
which may be reciprocated by other nations. We are 
comparatively unshackled ; and the time is near at hand 
when we shall be still more free to adopt the reciprocity 
measure now proposed, in our commerce with most of the 
nations of Europe and America. The redemption of our 
public debt must inevitably be attended with an adjustment 
of our impost system of taxation, better adapted to har- 
monize the various interests of a great confederacy. As 
we approach that condition of our finances and commerce, 
we shall be better able to mature the measure now under 
consideration, and to appreciate the important advantages 
it promises to every portion of this Union. Gentlemen will 
pardon me, sir, but hurried away by their own suspicions, 
they have not paused to appreciate the comprehensive ad- 
vantages which would probably result to.this country, 
should we adopt and persevere in the policy proposed. Our 
southern neighbors are still young and comparatively un- 
shackled. We have a deep and powerful interest in se- 
curing upon some permanent and equitable basis a mutual 
commerce with Mexico, Central America,-‘Colombia, Bra- 
zil, Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Peru. We have with these 
young nations a’ commerce of great and growing tmpor- 
tance—an intercourse particularly interesting to our West- 
ern, Middle, Northern, and Eastern States. If gentlemen 
will trouble themselves to examine our exports to these 
countries, they will find them composed almost exclusively 
of the produce of our fisheries, manufactories, and agricul- 
ture—particularly of the two latter. Of these exports, a 
very inconsiderable portion is the produce of the States 
south of the Potomac. Is it of no importance, sir, to our 
manufactures, to secure their permanent admission into 
these young countries, under commercial arrangements 
mutually stipulating that prohibitory duties shall be abo- 
lished’? An arrangement of that character for ten years 
would prove so decidedly advantageous to all parties, that 
it would soon become the permanent basis of our com- 
merce. Is it of no consequence, sir, to countries in tem- 
perate latitudes, to secure the markets of nations in tropi- 
cal climates? Should no step be taken to secure the op- 
portunity of supplying the absolute wants of Southern Enu- 
rope and America, and the overgrown population of older 
natiqgns? Our furnishing a home merket for our agricul- 
tural supplies, is an illusion rapidly disappearing ; it is fol- 
lowing the shades of other illusions which have temporarily 
sustained our modern and incongruous system of taxation. 
Sir, either of our larger central States could supply the 
whole Union with grain; our great Western Valley could 
furnish enough to supply the deficiencies of all Europe and 
America. It is all-important to our agriculture that our 
commerce should be enlarged, and our markets for its pro- 
ductions should be extended in every part of the globe. 
But, sir, the boundaries of this question are not limited by 
mere commercial considerations of securing markets at 
home or abroad. It is with us a question of national ho- 
nor, safety, and power. Commerce and navigation are the 
foundation on which these rest. In proportion as they 
flourish, shall we be enabled to keep the too aspiring am- 
bition of other nations in check, and to protect our nation- 
al interests, rights, and honor. It is a question, sir, whe- 
ther we shall wisely use the advantages which Providence 
has placed within our reach. Our position is admirable 
for all the substantial purposes of foreign commerce. Is 
it not for our interest to look abroad—is it not our policy 
to make an experiment at least, to interpose our country as | 
a medium of commeree between Europe and the two Ame- 
ricas? It is impossible to comprehend in one view the 
commercial and political relations of all countries—to con- 
templat@the geographical position of this confederacy, and 
to appreciate the bold and enterprising character of our 
countrymen, without being sensible of the imperative ne- 
cessity of exercising a liberal and enlarged policy in our 
commercial intercourse with foreign nations. With mu- 
tual and intimate commercial relations with Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, Colombia, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Chili, and 
Peru, to the South—and in the East, with Portugal, the 
Italian states, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, the Hanse- 
atic League, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia— 
with the privilege of nationality to our flag in almost all 
these countries, and with a mutual and general abolition of 
prohibitory duties—the navigation of this country would 
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employment between Europe and both Americas. 
flags of Great Britain and France would im a few years al- 
most disappear in every channel of trade that might be se- 
cured to us under such reciprocal arrangements. They 
never could successfully contend against a power enjoying 
national privileges in so many foreign countries on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and substantially monopolizing a com- 
merce with a hundred millions of people. These great ri- 
val powers would either be driven to the necessity of aban- 
doning their colonial systems,and ancient navigation laws, or 
compelled to submit toa decline in their commerce, which 
would be fatal to their naval ascendency. If they persisted in 
adhering to their existing policy, their navigation would be 
limited to those direct channels which are marked out in 
their ancient statutes—and the poor monopoly of their 
commerce with their colonial dependencies. While, on 
the other hand, by steadily persevering m the policy now 
recommended, we should soon surpass all nations in the 
extent of our commercial marine—and while thus employ- 
ed in friendly commerce with all countries, we should be | 
gradually acquiring a naval ascendency, which would be 
too much respected by all nations, to be voluntarily encoun- 
tered by any one power. 

Such, sir, are some of the considerations which have in- 
duced a majority of the Committee on Commerce to report 
this bill for the mature deliberation, not only of this House, 
but of the nation. They ask at this time neither its dis- 
cussion nor adoption. ‘The time is approaching when this 
policy must be adopted, as the basis Of our commercial re- 
lations with foreign countries. Gentlemen have forced the 
friends of the measure into a premature debate upon its | 
merits. [ trust, sir, that | have explained its operation suf-| 
ficiently to satisfy the House that whatever may be its fate 
at some future session, the measure proposed is at least 
worthy its candid and mature consideration. 





THE MAYSVILLE AND LEXINGTON ROAD. 
| HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

When this bill was first taken up— 

Mr. Fosrer, of Georgia, rose and said, that if this were 
the only bill of the kind to be»presented to the considera- 
tion of the House, he would rather suffer it to meet its fate 
at once, than to delay the time of the House by any re- 
marks of his. But there are now on our calendar nine 
or ten bills of the same character, and he felt it his duty 
to warn gentlemen against the danger of establishing the 
precedent—it will only be the commencement of a system 
which promises to have no end. The applications of this 
kind, which had been made during tlus session, showed 
the tendency of this system of legislation. It has only 
been within a few years, he beheved, that Congress had 
ever authorized subscriptions for stock m canal and turn- 
pike companies; but having done so in a few imstances, 
others have been encouraged to ipply. Sur, said Mr, F 
some of the petitions now on your tadle would never have 
been dreamed of, had it not ben for the aid you ‘have 
given to the Chesapeake and OhioCanal, and a few others. 
But these applications having been thus countenanced by 
Congress, other companies thiwk they have the same right 
to call on you for assistance. And have they not? Can 
you grant to one and not to another? How will you dis- 
criminate’? You cannot. The State Legislatures will in- 
corporate companies for objects of internal improvements 
whenever applied to, and if you take stock in a company 
of one State, you must do so in that of another, and thus 
there will be no end to thé appropriations necessary to 
meet the calls that will be made upon you. ) 

The road now under consideration is to extend only sixty 
miles; but we have been already told that this is only the 
middle dink of the great chain that is to extend from 
Zanesville, in Ohio, to Florence, in Alabama. What then 
is to be the direct and almost necessary consequence of 
passing this bill? It requires no spirit of prophecy to pre- 
dict. Ina short time a company will be formed, and in- 
corporated by Ohio, to extend the road from Maysville to 
Zanesville. Other companies will be mecorporated by 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama, to construct the por- 
tions of the road lying within those States, from Lexington 
to Florence—and then come the applications of all those 
companies to take parts of their stock. And can you re- 
fuse 7 

But again, sir: Authorize this subscription—in a few 
days the bill to aid the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road will 
be presented for our consideration. That isa great work— 
and we shall doubtless be told it is one of national import- 
ance too. Next comes the Charleston rail road—and upon 
the heels of that the Ogeechee and Altamaha Canal, with 
several others. All, he supposed, national works; and all 
having equal claims, (some of them perhaps stronger) with 
those of the road now under discussion. Do not gentle- 
men see, said Mr. F., that they are embarking im a system 
of legislation to which there is no limit? Mr. F. had 
also constitutional objections to all bills of this character, 
but he should not urge them, because he was satisfied that 
a decided majority of the House believed it was com- 
petent for Congress to make appropriations for internal 
umprovements. He, however, understood this same ma- 
jority to limit the exercise of this power to objects strictly 
national. Mr. I. was not certain that his mind was suffi- 
ciently discriminating to distinguish between national and 
local objects—but certainly if there could be a public work 
projected which was not national, it was this very road. 
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A National road from Lexington to the Ohio river! A 
road on which no troops are to travel—no munitions of, 


war to be transported ; and which, in a word, is to answer} 


soon acquire a decided ascendency through its enlarged | no national purpose whatever. The idea is absurd; and’ 
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he begged the House not to be misled by the character 
sought to be given to this work. 

‘There was another circumstance to which Mr. F. wished 
to call the attention of the House. The stock of this com- 
pany (in which we are now about to make the Government 
a partner) is divided into three thousand shares, and Con- 
gress is petitioned (and the bill so provides) to subscribe 
for fifteen hundred shares—just one-half of the stock. 
Now, if we so far yield as to sanction this application, the 
work will be commenced ; and should there be any diffi- 
culty in disposing of the remainder of the stock, the com- 
pany will again look to Congress. You will then be told, 
that as you have already invested part of your funds, you 
certainly will not see the enterprise fail, and subject the 
nation to loss, when it can be so easily prevented by ad- 
ditional contributions: and thus, im a short time, compa- 
nies will project works of internal improvement, obtain 
from their State Legislatures acts of incorporation, and 
Congress must supply the means of accomplishing the ob- 
ject. But we have been gravely told that the proposed 
subscription will be a profitable investment of our funds. 
Now, can any gentleman seriously believe, said Mr. F. that 
the proceeds of this road will ever reimburse the Treasury 
the advance it is designed to make’ To him the idea was 
visionary and extravagant—and he could not consent thus 
to put to hazard the funds of the nation. Mr. F. was no 
enemy to Kentucky—quite the reverse; he wished suc- 
cess to any work which would promote the interests and 
prosper'ty of her citizens—he hoped that this road, which 
was considered of so much importance to them, would be 
completed ; and that the association under whose direction 
it Was progressing would more than realize the great profits 
which were anticipated. But he repeated his protest against 
engaging the Government im such speculations—he hoped 
that the House would reject this bill, and thereby proclaim 
to all our citizens that they need not project works of m- 
ternal improvement, with the expectation that Congress 
will furnish the means of executing them. It is only by 
this prompt and decided course that we may hope to ar- 
rest a system which, if long pursued, will bankrupt our 
Treasury, and ultimately subject our people to the most 
grievous and oppressive taxation. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Westmorecinp County, Va. June, 1830. 

Dear Sir: 1 d5we you an apology for not having made 
an earlier remittance ; but [ assure you that this delay has 
not proceeded from indifference to the cause in which you 
are engaged, or from a disposition to withhold the compen- 
sation to which your valuable services so justly entitle you 

I have seen with pleasure your proposal to convert the 
Banner of the Constitution into a daily and tri-weekly pa- 
per. ‘This change, by imparting a more popular cast to 
the paper, will doubtless extend the sphere of its useful- 
ness. But it should never be forgotten that the great suc- 
cess of your former publications has proceeded from the 
temperance, dignity, aml fmpartiality with which they have 
been conducted. The sdbjetts you have had to discuss 
have Deen alinom purct¥t” a a a ne i. 
exist in the pum and serene atmésphere of elevated re- 
gions. It is extinguished as readily a8 human life, as soon , 
as it comes info contact with the mephetic gas by which 
low and corrupt places are infested. It is for this reason 
that the daily press of our country has hitherto contributed 
so little to the cause of political economy. Its condu&tors, 
generally, (for there are some honorable exceptions,) have 
imhabited a region to which the rays of science have not 
been able to descend. ‘The daily press too, is generally 
looked upon with distrust, as advocating the interests of 
party, rather than the cause of trath. The conductor of 
such a journal as you propose to publish, should be as far 
as possible unconnected with party; and by addressing his 
arguments to the candid, liberal, and enlightened of all 
parties, with truth as his olject, and reason as his auxiha- 
ry, he can scarcely fail to produce conviction. 

The Presideat’s message, accompanying the rejection of 
the Maysville road bill, has inspired new hopes among the 
friends of a limited Constitution, in this quarter. Heartily 
wishing you success in the cause in which you are embark- 
ed, I remain, with high respect, &c. 











The following extract is from a letter written by Bolivar to e 
friend of his, while in Carthagena, end expresses sentiments 
which will draw forth the admiration ef.all, and may, perhaps, 
touch his accusers witb regret : N. York paper. 

“I have sacrificed my fortune and health, to secure to m 
country liberty and happiness. I have done ak that I could, 
and have failed in making her contented and happy. I sow 
resign every thing to the wisdom of Congress, relying that it 
will effect, what an individual has failed to accomplish. That 
civil war, which has stained the history of the South American 
States, may never be witnessed in Colombia, is my most fer- 
vent prayer to Heaven. If to stay this, it is found indispensably 
necessary by the Congress, and desired by the people, to intro- 
duce a monarchy, I will not rebel agajast their wishes—but re- 
member, the crown never goes on Bolivar’s head. I desire 
repose, and be sure no act of my life shall ever sully my his- 
tory, thet affords me so much pleasure to review. Posterity 
will do me justice, and an assurance ef this is all I possess to 
make me haypy. My best inteations have been ¢onstrued to 
the worst of motives, aud in the United States, where I ex- 
pected justice, I have beeo abused. What have [ done to 
merit this? Born to a fortane and every comfort, I now pos- 
sess nothing but a ruined constitution. Could my enemies 
have desired more? and that I am thus destitute, is that I have 
thus willed. ‘The resources of Colombia and her victorious ar- 
mies have been at my individual disposal; and consciousness 
of having done h-r a0 wrong, affords me the greatest comfort.” 

This is the mau aceused of desiguing te wear a crown. Com- 
ment is uuLeCcessary. 
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POLITICAL SBSCONONMY. 


Report from the Secretary of the Treasury, 








{a compliance with a resolution of the Senate, of the 29th Dec. 1828.) 

RESPECTING THE RELATIVE VALUE OF GOLD 

AND SILVER, &c. 
[ Continued from page 415. ] 
Wasuineton, December 31, 1829. 

The information which it is in my power to give 
you respecting the relative value of gold and silver, applies 
principally to France. It, however, happens, that it is that 
which aflords the best and most easy means to ascertain 
the fact, as itis by far the most wealthy country in ‘Which 
both gold and silver coins circulate simultaneously. There 
has been no scientific comparison of the new French and 
British weights. The most correct is that made in the year 
i=24, by Dr. Kelly, the result of which is 15,434.1 grains, 
troy weight. for the kilogramme; but, as it cannot be relied 
m within 3 or 4 grains, [ have assumed 15,435 grains, 
which makes the par of exchange between the United 
States and France 5 francs 544 centimes for our dollar. 
The tandard of both the gold and silver coms is nine- 
tenths fine and one-tenth alloy, and the legal relative val- 
the two species of coins is, sinceabout the year 1799, 
15.5 to}, the kilogramme standard gold being coined into 
rold coins of nominal value of 3,100 francs, and the kilo- 
vratame of standard silver into silver coims of the nominal 
value of 200 francs. It is believed that, notwithstanding the 
great attention which was at that time paid to the subject, 
y was even then rated too low in proportion to silver: 
: certain that the fact is so now. During the. thirteen 
last years, there has neve! been a premium on silver coins, 
ind there has almost always been one on gold coins. 
Ibis has never during that period, reached one per cent. 
which may be considered as the createst fuctuation in the 
relative value of gold and silver coins in France. But it is 
very rarely, and only for very short periods, that this prem- 
um on gold coins has ever fallen below one-fifth, or exceed- 
“i tour-fiiths per cent; and the average 1s about one-half, 
below than aboveit. Ii, theretore, the legal relative 
value was enhanced one-half per ceut.or be abeut 1: 15.58, 
vad of 1: 45.45, the ordimary fuctuations would not ex- 
d three-tenths per cent. above or below that legal value. 
‘he relative value of gold and silver buleion differs from 
that of gold and silver coms, and is liable to greater fluctu- 
Independent of these, there are two reasons which 
make gold bullion more valuable, in relation to silver bul- 
lion, than gold, in relation to silver coins. It is more ex- 
pensive to coin ten silver dollars than one gold eagle, which, 
the chatge for coining is the same for both, makes, in pro- 
portion. the silver coin more valuable; and the unaviodable 
liderence between the legal and the actual standard of the 
st faithful coins, as well asthe similar original difference 
of weaght, and the diminutea arising from wear, are more 
sensible and greater in value an go'd than in silver comms; 
so that the loss in melting the current gold coims of any 
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winters mag he faarls ectimated at one-half per cent. aor 


isthe French Government was aware; and accordingly 
mint, Which coms al! the-builion and foreign coins that 

re brought to it, paying for it as itis brought, deducts a 
much greater seygnorage on silver than on gold; that is to 
-ay,3iranes (or 14 per cent.) oa each kilogramme of stand- 
ard silver, and 9 francs (or less than three-tenths per 
‘t.) on each Kkilogramme of standard gold; in other 
words, the munt price of standard gold and silver per 
kKjogramme, in France, is 3,091 francs for the first. 
197 francs for the last. The relative value of gold 
» silver bullion ts therefore fixed at the rate of 3,691: 
ivy, nearly equal to 15.69: 1. Each metal is brought to the 
t in greater or less quantities, respectively, according to 

« ftluctuation&in their relative market value. But what 
proves that this ratio does not essentially differ from the 
true average market relative value is, that the mint has 
been abundantly supplied with both for the last 25 years, 
the coming of France being far greater than that of any 
oiher country. I hardly need observe that this is due to the 
total expulsion of paper as eurrency. The Bank of 
lronce alone issues paper, and none of a denomination less 
than SOU frames: so that tis used almost exclusively for 
commercial remittances and transactions, and makes no 
the’ currency, properly so called, of the country. 
per, as all know, necessarily drives away the precious 
is, which will naturally flow to the places where paper 
d. ‘They are a dearer, but the only safe circulat- 
mig jum; and no country that will resort toother means 
‘pect to have a sound and uniform currency. 
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no permanent standard of value in nature: but. 
is applied to periods of 20 or 30 years, within which time 
rv contracts ar ‘cuted, gold and silver are, for 
Lira purpose, tal pre rable to any other commodity ; and 
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always esumated in reference to those precious 
Aithouch it cannot be expected that an alteration in the 
relative legal value of the gold and silver coins 
United States will, whilst paper chiefly of a local 
ulation continues to be their general currency, he pro- 
of anv great advantage, still the change will do 
some good, and can be attended with no injury. The pre- 
sent rate was the result of information cleariy meorrect, 
respecting the then relative value of gold and silver in Eu- 
rope, which was represented as being at the rate of less than 
15 to 1, when it was in fact from 15.5 to 15.6: 1. It would 
be better, at all events, te discontinue altogether the coining 
of gold than to continue the present system. 
Although the ratio of about 1 : 15.58, as from coin to 
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|coin, which is deduced from the average premium on gold 


coins in France, is most to be relied upon, yet there may 
be an advantage, and no danger, in fixing the value of gold 
at a somewhat higher rate: for it appears certain that the 
average ratio is higher, both in England and in the United 
States. ’ 

I have not sufficient data to estimate that ratio in the 
first country, but I am inclined to the opimion that, for the 
last two years, the price of American (United States) silver has 
not exceeded there the averaze of 974 pence sterling per 
ounce, which gives the ratio of 15.82: 1. But i must be 
observed that this is not merely the ratio of bullion to bul- 
lion, (which, in France, is 15.69: 1) but of silver bullion 
to gold coin. This ratio is, in France, according to the 
mint price and current value of gold coins; that is to say, 
with 14 per cent. premium, at 3,115.5: 197, or about 
15.81: 1. 

With respect to the United States, the average premium 
on the American gold coins, for the last four and a half 
years, has been about 5} on the nominal value. This be- 
iug according to our ratio of 15: 1, gives, for the average 
market price, the apparent ratio of 15.775: 1 for that of 
gold bullion to silver coin, since, being so underrated, the 

merican gold coins can be considered only as bullion. 
But, as they are probably one-half per cent. defective in 
weight and standard together, the true ratio may rather be 
estimated at 15.82: 1, or about the same as that deduced 
from the price in England of 574 pence per ounce of dol- 
lars for the ratio of silver bullion to gold coin. But less 
rreliance can be placed on the ratio deduced from the price 
of American gold in the United States than from either of 
the other two modes. A single glance at the tables of 
prices current will show that that price is entirely regulat- 
ed by that of the exchange with London. It will be found 
accordingly, that in the Summer of 1825, when the nom 
nal exchange on London was 5 per cent. premium, or, mn 
reality, near 2 per cent. below par, the nominal price of 
American gold was 24 percent. premium, or, in reality, 14 
per cent. below its average market value in Europe or in 
the United States. This anomaly was clearly due to the 
legal value being underrated. Generally speaking, the 
difference between the true rate of exchange on London 
and the true market price of American gold in the United 
States, is about 14 per cent. (as will be seen by the table 
K’, where the true premium on both is calculated accord- 
ing to the ratio of 15.6069to 1.) This general result, de- 
duced from the New York prices current for the last four 
and a half years, agrees with the general result of actual 
sales of our gold in London. The freight, msurance, and 
all charges, are near 14 per cent. and the average loss in 
weight and standard about one haifper cent. But from 
this loss of 2 per cent. must be deducted, when compared 
with exchange at 60 days, near } per cent. gained in in- 
terest, the sales of gold being realized within fifteen days 
after arrival. It follows that, if gold coins are raised by 
law to their true value,they will not be exported so jong as the 
exchange on London isnot above 14 per cent. above the 
true par, or about 84 per cent. nominal, as now calculated. 
Whenever the exchange is above that rate there is no 
means to prevent the exportytion ; and as the general ten- 
dency of our exchanges with Europe is againsi us, this af- 
fords a reason why, in fixing the relative value of the two 
metals, gold may be a little overrated beyond the ratio de- 
duced from the average premium on French gold coins in 
lrance. But this should be done cautiously, as there is al- 
ways danger im going beyond what the well ascertained 
facts will warrant. 

No notice has been taken, in what precedes, of the 
market price of Spanish dollars and doubloons. ‘The first 
vary in standard; andit ismuch more simple to.dfaw con- 
clusions from the price of our silver coin abroad, than from 
the fluctuations in the price of Spanish dollars in the 
United States. The mare of Castile, of standard Spanish 
silver, should, according to law, be coined into 84 dollars, 
making the legal weight of the dollar 4164 to 417 grains 
troy weight. ‘The legal standard, at least since the year 
i772, is $$ pure and J, alloy, and the Spanish dollar, 
faithfully coined, should, therefore, contain about 376 
grains pure silver. ‘The calculation is founded on what 
has been stated, as an accurate comparison of the Spanish 
with the modern French weights; by which it appears 
ithat the mare of Castile is equal to 229.5 grammes. In 
| fact, the Mexican dollars, which (with the Bolivar) are 
the best, contain but about 3743 grains, and are worth 
from } to | per cent. above ours. The Spanish proper 
| vary, and the most modern are sometimes worth 4 per 
‘cent. less than our dollar. The price of the Mexican is in 
| London 3 of a penny sterling more per ounce than ours, 
and m France 6 centimes per dollar. 

It may be proper, as connected with the exportation of 
our silver coin, to Siate that the price of American dollars 
in France, deduced from twenty different shipments, is 
fes. 5.20055 per collar. Deducting ‘+ per cent. according 
‘to the mint from the par value of the dollar, or 
|5.345, would give jes. 5.26482. The small difference 
arises partly from that in weight, principally from a small 
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'charge at the mint for refining bullion below the French 
;standard. The freight, insurance, commissions, &c. 


amount, as on gold, to about $ per cent. and the total loss 
to 3.28 percent. If from this ? per cent. is deducted for 
the gam in interest, the difference is 24 per cent. When- 
ever, therefore, the premium on exchange exceeds 24 per 
cent. true premium, (equal to 94 nominal on London) the 
American silver coins will be exported. 

Means have been found very lately, in France, to ex- 
tract with profit the very small quantity of gold which is 
always found in silver. The effect has been, within a 
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few months, ta raise common silver bullion 1-5 per cent. 
above the mint price. Dollars and other bullion are pur- 
chased at that rate by the melters, who, after having ex- 
tracted the gold, sell the bullion to the mint at its ordi- 
nary price. This circumstance will not ultimately affect 
the relative value of gold and.silver coins, as the process 
will be gradually applied to all the silver bullion before it 
is coined; but it is, in the mean while, a reason against 
overrating gold. 

The doubloon ought to be of the same weight and stand- 
ard as the dollar. But it has been more adulterated, and, 
taking the ratio of 15.6: 1, is not believed to be, on an 
average, intrinsically worth more than dollars, 15.16. The 
premium, calculated on that basis, varies in the United 
States from 24 to 8, and averages 44 per cent. This af- 
fords no criterion whatever of the relative value of the two 
metals, as it is exclusively due to the varying demand for 
the Havana and South America market; where, by inter- 
nal regulations, the doubloon is rated never less than 16 
and generally at 17 dollars. This arbitrary order drives, 
of course, silver from the market, and without raising, ac- 
tually, gold to that rate, has, nevertheless, a considerable 
effect on the price of that particular coin. The average 
premium on Patriot doubloons, which are as good, is but 
about 2 per cent. 

Reverting to the valuations founded on correct data, it 
has been shown that, 

Ist. The relative value of gold to silver coins, deduced 
from the average premium of 24 per cent. on gold coins in 
Irance, is below 15.6: 1. 

2d. The relative value of gold to silver bullion, deduced 
from the mint price in France, is below 15.7 : 1. 

3d. ‘The relative value of gold coins to silver bullion, 
deduced from the mint price in France, combined with 
the average premium of 4 per cent. on gold coins, and also, 
from the presumed average of 574 pence per ounce of 
American dollars in England, is above 15.8 : 1. 

4th. The premium in the United States on American 
gold, though much less to be relied on, since it is regulat- 
ed by the exchange, corroborates the last mentioned ratio 
Itis clear that itis the relative value of coins tocoins which is 
the proper foundation. ‘That of bullion to bullion,and that of 
gold coins to silver bullion are, in fact, the same, allowing for 
the superior value of coins over bullion; and although, for 
the object im view, less correct than that of coin to coin, 
shows, nearly, how far the gold coins may be rated, with- 
out danger, above the last mentioned ratio. The conclu- 
sion is, that the ratio should not be below 15.58, and not 
above 15.69: 1: and that we will be safe between those 
limits. 

The ratio is only a basis on which to proceed, and it is 
quite immaterial whether it gives an apparently inconve- 
nient fraction, since, once adopted, it is never recurred to, 
either at the mint, or for any calculation of exchange, 
rate of duties, &e. In selecting, therefore, a ratio be- 
tween the limits aforesaid, the first object is to take one 
which will correspond with a convenient number of grains, 
standard and pure, contained in the ten dollars gold piece. 
The next, if practieable, is, that this should also give a 
convenient number for the reduction of pounds sterling 
into dollars and cents, which must be perpetually recurred 
to in the calculations of duties and exchange. 

The most convenent ratio, in both respects, is that of 
2700 : 173, equal to about 15.6069: 1; and answers nearly 
to a premium of % per cent. on French gold coins; whieh 
is above the average. This ratio will give 2594 grains 
for the weight of the ten dollars gold piece, 2373 grains 
pure gold in it, drs. 4.7505 for the value of the pound 
sterlimz, and make the present eagle worth 810.403 The 
table G shows the results of several other ratios. I think 
that that which gives 258 grains for the weight of the ten 
dollars gold com rates gold too high. The calculations in 
relation to the pound sterling are, of course, all founded on 
the fact, that the 20s sterling gold piece contains 113%}, 
grains of pure gold, andthe American dollar 37 i} grains 
of pure silver. 

As there is not in nature any permanent standard of 
value, it has been objected to the simultaneous circulation 
of the two metals, as a legal tender, that, in addition -to the 
fluctuations in the price of either gold or silver, if only one 
of the two was made the sole circulating medium, the fluc- 
tuations in their relative value increase the uncertainty of 
the standard. 

Great Britain has, since the year 1819, acted on the 
plan of adopting gold as the sole legal tender for all pay- 
ments above 40s. sterling. But in order to have money 
for small payments, she resorts to an adulterated silver 
currency, which is by law rated at about 9 per cent. above 
its intrinsic value. The object appears to be to prevent 
the exportation of that silver currency, which is, in fact, 
assimilated to the copper coinage. It has been a part of 
the same system to prohibit the issuing of bank notes of 
£2,* and under, the place of which is to be supplied bs 
the overrated silver new currency. 

Great Britain, till the year 1797, when the suspension of 
cash payments took place, and all other nations, to this 
day, have used the two metals simultaneously, without any 
practical injury, and to the great advantage of the commu- 
nity; though, in many instances, sufficient care had not 
been taken to assimilate the legal to the average market 
value of the two metals. A fact so notorious, so universal, 
and so constant, is sufficient to prove that the objection, 
though the abstract reasoning on which it is founded is cor- 
rect, can have no weight in practice. It might not, there- 
fore, be necessary to discover in what respect the prin- 
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iple is misapplied; but the reasons appear sufficiently o 
jous. 

The whole amount of the inconvenience arising from 
he simultaneous use of the two metals, consists in this: 
rheir relative value being fixed by law, if this changes at 
warket, the debtor will pay with the cheapest of the two 
ywtals; and, therefore, at a rate less than the standard 
reed on at the time of making the contract,if the change in 
he market price is due toa fall in that of the metal with 
‘hich he pays his debt. And it is obvious, in the first 
place, that, if the change is due to the rise in value of one 
‘the two metals, and that had been the only legal tender, 
ne choice given to the debtor to pay with either, enables 

m to do it.according to the standard first agreed on. 

But the true answer is, that the fluctuations in the re- 
sive value of the gold and silver coins, arising from the 

mand exceeding or falling short of the supply of either, 

e less in amount than the fluctuations, either in the 
Jue of the precious metals, as compared with that of all 

er commodities, or in the relative value of builion to 

in, and even chan the diflerences between coins, particu- 
» gold coins issued from the same mint: and, therefore, 

i those fluctuations in the relative value of the two 
ecjes of coin, are a quantity which may be neglected; 
-d is im fact never taken into consideration at the time 
‘making the contract. 

It has been shown that the fluctuations in that relative 

lue may, by affixing a correct legal value to each metal, 

redueed io js Or at most 4 per cent. The relative val- 

-of gold bullion to gold coin has, within the last five 

ars, varied 12 per cent. in England; the price of stand- 

d bullion having been, in 1824, as low as 76s. 9d. and 
e average value of the bullion was for four years (1822— 

25) 17s. 74d. or 3 per cent. less than that of the coin. 

has already been stated that the remedy and wear to- 
ther make a difference of 4 per cent. between old and 
esh American gold coins; but the differences are some- 
mes much greater, since even the guinea, of the legal 

ght of 3294 grains, could pass when weighing only 128 

ins, or If per cent. ke han the legal weight. And 

» simultaneous rise and fall of the two metals, in relation 





all other commodities, though not susceptible of being 
ecisely valued, does often take place to a greater| 
nount than any of the other fluctuations. It 1s evident, | 
t whenever such rise takes place, whether generally or | 
iy on the spot, it is an advantage to be able to resort 
A hoth instead of one of the metals: and that, if the rise is| 
%iv on one of the metals, for which there happens to be | 
Bcreater demand, and that should be the sole legal ten-| 
Br it will be exported, and diminish in a most atin ae 
ent way the whole amount of specie—a_ diminution | 
ich, in that case, cannot be remedied by resorting to 
other metal, which is not a legal tender. That incon- 
ience is still greater when gold is the metal selected 
currency to the exclusion of silver, the annual supply of 

s last metal being much larger in value than that of gold. 
jat annual supply was esumated with considerable cor- 
iness by Humboldt, at thirty-six millions of dollars im 
er, and twelve millions in gold, prior to the year 1809. 
that time, on account of the revolutions and mternal 
irbanees in what was formerly Spanish America, the | 

il supply may be estimated at eighteen millions in} 
rand nine millions%n gold. As order 3s restored, the | 
ual supplies will again take place. ‘In the mean while, | 
‘annual exportation of silver to India and China, from | 
rope and America, has been lessened from twelve to! 
mt six millions of dollars, and this has prevented any | 
sible alteration m the relative value of the two metals. | 
hat proves the great amount of both previously existing | 
that the diminution in the general supply has not even! 
ected sensibly the value of the precious metals in rela-| 

n to other commodities. 
But not only has England, by that experiment, in the | 

of the universal experience of mankind, gratuiteusly_ 
hected herself to actual inconvenience, for the sake of, 
ering to an abstract principle; but, in so doing, she | 
departed much more widely from her own principles, | 
i from these which regulate a sound metallic currency. | 
hilst pretending to exclude silver, she admits it, and 
kes it a legal tender for all that multitude of daily 
ases and contracts under 40 shillings, at an overrat- 
ue. ‘This is, in fact, an issue of adulterated money; | 
ich does not regulate itself; which, on account of the | 
@iit in the coinage, there is a strong temptation to issue 
Sond what is actually wanted for the object intended ; 
being irredeemable, is therefore lable to fluctua- 
between its nominal and intrinsic value; and which, 
‘s connexion with the 20s. and 40s. gold coins, de- 
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ven if the precedent were good, it could not be conve- 
utly adopted in the United States. If silver were adopt- 
ustead of gold, as the legal tender, which is, im fact, 
yresent system, gold will be excluded altogether, and 
partial advantage gained by the English issue of silver 
st be given up. To the exclusion of silver there are, on 
other hand, great objections. ‘The American dollar, 
14 grains of pure silver, is the umit of money and 
‘card of value on which all public and private contracts 
founded: the supplies of silver are greater, and it re- 
eS a greater premium on the exchanges before it can 
exported: payments in silver, suppressing small notes, 
, as yet, the only practical remedy against over issues 
Le Worst species of paper currency. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
40 the Hon. S. D. Incnam, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
[To be continued. } 





INTERNAL IMPROV EMENTS. 
(BY REQUEST.) 
From the United States’ Telegraph. 
Has Congress the right, under the Constitution, of ap- 


_propriating money in the form of stock, to make roads and 


canals ? 

The answer of the above question depends on the an- 
swer to the question, whether Congress has control over 
the subject of internal improvemens:. 

If it has such control, it lias the power to appropriate 
money to purposes of this kind, as a means to an end. Hf, 
however, it be admitted that this branch of power belongs to 
the State Governments, Congress cannot appropriate the fe- 
deral money to works of this kind ; beeause that would be 
conceding to the General Government a control over the inci- 
dent, when it does not possess the prinetpal power. The 
right of appropriation no where exists as a substantive 
power; but as incidental and subsidiary to the carrying 
into effect some power already admitted to exist. If it be 
conceded that Congress has the right to do a particular 
thing, then it has the subsequent and indispensable power 
of appropriating the money necessary to effect it. If, on 
the contrary, it has no power to effect a particular object, 
then it cannot advance the means required tor the execu- 
tion of the same. ‘The money power is the strong power 
in all works of this kind. ‘The Government which fur- 
nishes the money, contributes as essentially to the work 
as the operative who uses the spade; and it is absurd to 
say that Congress c-nnot construct roads and canals, but 
that it can furnish the money by which they are construct- 
ed. Again—the several States gave to Congress the right 
of taxation. For what? Not for any and every purpose 
which a majority of Congress might think for the general 
welfare ; but for ceriain objects specifically set forth in the 
enumeration of powers by the Constitution. Objects 
either external in their nature, or of such general applica- 
tion to all the States, as to be unmanageable by any one 
of thom. All other powers the States reserved to them- 
selves. ‘‘ The powers,” says the Federalist, ‘“ delegated 
by the Constitution to the General Government are few 
and defined. Those which remain to the States are nu- 
merous and undefined. ‘The former will be exercised on 
external objects —as war, peace, negotiation, and foreign 
commerce ; with which last the power of taxation will, for 
the most part, be connected. The powers reserved to the 
States extend to all objects which, in the ordinary course 
of affairs, concern the lives, liberties, and properties of the 


pr ople, and the inf 


ternal order, improvement, and prosperity 

of the State.” But why recur to authorities? It was dis- 
tinctly proposed in the Convention, to give the Generali 
Government the power of internal improvement, and ex- 
pressly rejected—as Rufus King, one of the Convention, 
declared in the Senate, in answer to the question propound- 
ed by Mr. Cobb of Georgia—not because the Convention 
believed that the power was any where else given, but be- 
cause that body determined that such power ought not to 
exist in the General Government. But here fellows a spe- 
cific enumeration of all the powers ¢ ferred by the Con- 
stitution, and the one im question is no where to be found. 
Eighth section of the first article of the Constitution— 
Congress shal! have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposis, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the 
common defence and general weliare. Under the terms 
common defence and general welfare, some have contend- 
ed that Congress may do whatever it believes for the gen- 
eral welfare. If so, all the other parts of the Constitution 
are nugatory; and this clause vests in them full discretion, 
as to the powers of this Government. But the words 
common defence and general weliare, are words of restric- 
tion. Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposis, and excises, (for what’) to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and general welfare, in 
contradistinction to the partie/ defence, and sectional wel- 
fare of only a portion of the Union.—'The Federalhists have 
been so often driven from this uwi/tra coastruction of the 
Constitution, that few now-a-days resort to these words 
as a license for uncontrolled power. If, then, I am right 
in this exposition of the powers of the General Govern- 
ment, and Congress proposes an appropriation of money, 
a part of which has been drawn from my pocket, have I 
not a right to ask if this money is to be applied to pur- 
poses authorized by the compact? Whether or not it is 
to be applied ior carrying into effect any one of the powers 
to support which the ftazing power was given to this Go- 
vernment’? If i am answered, that this money is to be 
applied to raise an army, or to support a navy, | cannot 
complain, because the power of attorney warrants it. But 
if I am told that the money is to be expended on a road in 
Kentucky, I have a right to complain, “ because it cannot 
be found in the bond.” It ts net im furtherance of any one 
of those objects for which the taxing powcr was given to 
the General Government. I should have every reason to 
be alarmed for my liberties. ‘The taxing power is an wun- 
controlled onc, limited only to the demands of the Govern- 
ment. If Congress can abandon the purposes of taxation 
pointed out in the Constitution for one object, it can for 
another, If it can draw money out of the pockets of the 
people of North Carolina to make a road in Kentucky, 
it can alsodraw money from their pockets to build schools, 
colleges, and churches there, and even to buy for the Ken- 
tuckians wagons and’ horses, by which their produce may 
be hauled over these roads to market. ‘The people of one 
section of the Union may be made to support the paupers 
of the other, by a combination of strength in the federal 
councils; and under unlimited power of taxation by the Go- 
vernment, their whole property may be placed at the mercy 
of a majority of Congress. 





Pennsylvania owes a debt of ten or twelve millions. 
Suppose, by a combination with other States, similarly cir- 
cumstanced, and by her numerical influence in Congress, 
she should procure the passage of a bill to pay this debt 
out of the national treasury. This would involve only the 
appropriating power: and would any one believe it con- 
stitutional? Certainly not; and for the very reason that 
the Constitution authorizes no such appropriation of the 
national revenue. And where does the Constitution au- 
thorize such an appropriation to a road in Kentucky? [f 
a State neglects its own improvements, and gets them made 
and repaired at the expense of the other States, there is 
equally as much injustice done as if she gets her public 
debt paid by the other States. 

The States, in their sovereign capacities, would be ex- 
cused for reciprocating these favors; but there can be no 
excuse in this Government, without constitutional! sanction, 
to enforce such daring outrages upon the dissentient 
States. The question presents itse!f{—would the peopte of 
any one State, Kentucky excepted, consent to be taxed 
for opening this road? If not, their objections would rest 
on this solid foundation, that, as a local measure, they were 
not interested in its completion; and that in no free go- 
vernment ought a people to be taxed to effect that which 
cannot possibly subserve their imterests. But suppose 
Congress, by an act of legislation, were to order the free 
citizens of North Carolina to work on this road in Ken- 
tucky. ‘The mandate would be met by an universal burst 
of indignation from every State im the Umon. And yet 
the principle is not varied ; though the usurpation is less 
iglaring when the Government draws from the pockets of 
‘the people of North Carolina the proceeds of their labor to 
‘expend on this road. Congress has a right to the exercise 
of all powers necessary to carry into effect the ezpress 
grants of power in the Constitution. If in its discretion 
the labors of the people be deemed more efficient towards 
effecting any constitutional object than their money, the 
Government could substitute their labor instead of contri- 
butions in the form of taxes. The conclusion ts then in- 
evitable, that if the construction of roads and canals be 
among the constitutional powers of this Government, and 
Congress can make appropriations of money to this object, 
it could also, in its discretion, make compulsory appropria- 
tions of labor to effect the same with es undoubted author- 
‘tty as the several States compel their citizens to work on 
‘the public roads. Nor would the choice of these alterna- 
tives be material to the liberties of the citizens. It 1s of 
little concern to me whether the Government orders me to 
work on a road out of my State five days in a hundred 
or takes from the earnings of my labor a twentieth part, 
to expend on a read which I am never to travel, and which 
my children and grand children may never see, and can 
‘never enjoy without paying the usual to!l. But it may be 
‘urged that this is a bill to take stock, and thereby make 
'a profitable investment of Government money. Can any 
‘one believe that this is the real’ object of the appropria- 
ition? If Congress had the ezpress power of making a 
profitable investment of treasure, would it not be an un- 
/coustitutional abuse of this power to make an investment, 
‘avowed!y not for the purpose of profitable investment, but 
‘for the express object of assisting a particular section of 
\country in making a road. Would it not be a profanation 
‘and. prostitution of the power, to use it in this way, as 
‘much as it would be, under the power to raise an army, to 
call together a liveried regiment of retainers to dance at- 
‘tendance on the Members of Congress at their boarding 
‘houses, or to escort them in splendor to their homes? 
Whenever an unprofitable stock is created, in which mdi- 
ividuals will not risk their money, a call is made on Con- 
gress, as if the work would be an unprofitable one to the 
stockholders, but a good project to the Government ; and 
the nation is gravely asked to play the Quixotic part of a 
stock jobber in a speculation too hazardous to be under- 
taken entirely by individual capitalists locally mterested 
in completing the work. ‘The Committee on Internal Im- 
provements plays the part of a grand almoner in the dis- 
tribution of bounties, and certain portions of the country, 
instead of expecting to support the Government, look to 
the Government for support.’ Roman liberty was but a name 
as soon as the people were taught to look to the public 
granaries for corn. But the system of internal improve- 
ments is indebted to its inequalities and injustice for its 
very existence. If a State expected to receive no more 
from Government than she contributes, there weuld be 
nothing to induce her to persist in support of the policy. 
But under the expectation that while she pays ten thousand 
dollars of revenue, over and above what is mecessary to sus- 
tain the ordinary operations of the Government, she may 
possibly receive fifty thousand dollars im the shape of ap- 
| propriations, -her devotion to the system knows no limits. 
‘The Southern States, who, from devotion te the Constitu- 
‘tion, have abjured the aid of the General Government, 
‘stand in the relation of the tax paying to the tax receiving 
majority, which has of late years trumphantly sustained 
ithe system; andtis now pushing it toan extent which pre- 
| sents the sad alternative to the South, of utter annihilation, 
‘or an abandonment of her principles. 
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But, to return to the main question, what right have we 
to part with any portion of our power or treasure, and put 
it in the hands of a cerporation unknown to the Constitu- 
tion? We exercise delegated powers without any author- 
ity to re-delegate them to any one else. Hence the uncon- 
stitutiouality of the United States Bank. We invest, in a 
certain number of individuals, corporate powers, and by an 
appropriation, place in their hands a certain sum of mo- 
‘acy, which is issued forth as United States’ Bank bills. 
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By this operation, the money is placed, not under the con- 
trol of a Congress responsible to the people, but in the 
care of an irresponsible corporation; a thing without a 
soul, as devoid of conscience or patriotism as the iron bars 
which- encircle their treasures. Congress has power to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin. The grant of these powers excludes all other powers 
on the same subject, upon the common sense maxim, 
‘“‘expressio unius est exclusio alterius,’ and yet by this 
‘power merely of appropriation,” as it is modestly called, 
(for that is the only efficient legislation necessary to pro- 
duce the result,) bank notes are issued by the Govern- 
ment, and not “‘ money coined” as the Constitution au- 
thorizes. Thus we find, this “ harmless power of appro- 
priation” can not only be made the engine of the grossest 
oppression, but the lever by which the Constitution may 
be torn from its foundations. 

But if we advert to the fact as it will most likely exist, that 
the Government will receive an executive control over the 
affairs of the corporation in proportion to its stock sub- 
scribed, the constitutional objections increase. What are 
the powers hereby derived? A power to establish rates of 
toll, erect toll gates, and to collect toll. Powers so dange- 
rous in their character, Congress has refused to exercise 
in the ease of the Cumberland road. Some of the firmest 
friends of internal improvement, have repudiated these as- 
sumptions of federal authority; though it appears to me, 
that if Congress can invade the territorial rights and juris- 
diction of a State, so far as to construct a road, it can, by 
the exercise of precisely the same powers, erect toll gates 
and levy tolls. But it may be urged, that in the case sup- 
posed, these powers are yielded to Congress by the act of 
imcorporation; and hence, that every exercise of them 
would be by the consent of the State. ‘The plain answer 
to this is, that no power can be conferred on this Govern- 
ment by any one State, or in any other mode than by the 
consent of three-fourths of the States, in the form of an 
amendment of the Constitution. The exercise of power 
coming from any other source, 1s usurpation. In_ the 
case supposed, it woul! be a direct purchase of the power 
from the State by the money of the Government; and un- 
der the precedent, Congress might and would go on buy- 
ing up the municipal authorities of the States, one after 
another, by appropriatious to roads and canals, until a 
vast central power would be created, pervading and go- 
verning every part of the Union. Under such an operation, 
the federative character of the Government would be lost, 
and consolidation, the final result of constructive powers, 
would swallow up our [:berties. A TAX PAYER. 

° 

Dr. Frankutn’s Opinions before 1787, on Political Econ- 
omy and on the powers of the Government, under the arti- 
cles of confederation, to protect manufactures. 


Several of the princes of Europe, of late, from an opi- 
nion of advantage to arise by producing all commodities 
and manufactures within their own domiiions, have endea- 
vored to entice workmen ftom other countries by high sala- 
rres, privileges, c. Many persons, pretending to be skill- 
ed in various great manufactures, imagining that America 
must be in want of them, and that the Congress would pro- 
bably be disposed to imitate the: princes abovementioned, 
have proposed to go over, on condition of having their pas- 
sages paid, lands given, salaries appointed, exclusive privi- 
leges for terms of years, &c. Such persons, on reading 
the articles of confederation, will find, that the Congress 
have no power commuitted to them, or money put into their 
hands, for such purposes, and that if any such encourage- 
ment is given, it must be by the government of some sepa- 
rate state. This, however, has rarely been done in Ame- 
rica; and when it has been dove, it has rarely succeeded, 
so as to establish a manufacture, which the country was 
not yet so ripe for as to encourage private persons to set it 
up; labor being generally too dear there, and hands difh- 
cult to be kept together, every one desiring to be a master, 
and the cheapness of land inclining many to leave trades 
for agriculture. Some indeed have met with success, and 
are carried on to advantage ; but they are generally such as 
require only a few hands, or wherein a great part of the 
work is formed by machines. Goods that are bulky, and 
of so small value as not well to bear the expense of freight, 
may often be made cheaper in the country than they can 
be imported; and the manufacture of such goods will be 
profitable wherever there is sufficient demand. The farm- 
ers in America produce indeed a good deal of wool and 
flax; and none is exported, it is all worked up; but it is 
in the way of domestic manufacture, for the use of the fa- 
mily. The buying up quantitiesof wool and flax, with the 
design to employ spinners, weavers, &c. and form great es- 
tablishments, producing quantities of lie. and woollen 
goods for sale, has been several times attempted in differ- 
ent provinces; but those projects have generally failed, 
goods of equal value being imported cheaper. And 
when the governments have been solicited to support 
such schemes by encouragements, in money, or by impos- 
ing duties on importation of such goods, it has been gene- 
rally refused, on this principle, that if the country is ripe 
jer the manufacture, it may be carried on by private per- 
sows to advantage; and if not, it is a folly to think of 
foreamg nature. Great establishments of manufacture re- 
quire great numbers of the poor to do the work for small 
wages. those poor are to be found in Europe, but will not 
be found in America, till the lands are al] taken up and 
cultivated, and the excess of the people who cannot get 
land, want emplovment. ‘The manufacture of silk, they 


jects. 


but if England will have a manufacture of silk as well as, of their mdecision. Marino was in San Jose, committing 
that of cloth, and France of cloth as well as that of silk,' a thousand excesses. 
these unnatural operations may be supported by mutual plundering on all sides. Lieut. Col. Vargas had been ap 
prohibition, or high duties on the importation of each oth-| pointed Governor of Choco; the same who was found gujl. 
er’s goods ; by which means the workmen are entitled to | ty of high treason for his participation in Cordova’s rebel. 
tax the home consumer by great prices, while the higher} lion. » Velez had been made Prefect of the Department «; 
wages they receive make them neither happier nor richer, 
since they only drink more and work less. 


Therefore, the 
governments in Ameria do nothing to encourage such pro- 
The people, by this means, are not imposed on 
either by the merchant or mechanic; if the merchant de- 
mands too much profit on imported shoes, they buy of the 
shoemaker ; and if he asks too high a price, they take them 
of the merchant; thus the two professions are checks on 
each other. The shoemaker, however, has, on the whole, 
a considerable profit upon his labor in America, beyond 
what he had in Europe, as he can add to his price a sum 
nearly equal to all the expenses of freight and commission, 
risk or insurance, &c. necessarily charged by the mer- 
chant. And the case is the same with the workmen in 
every other mechanic art. Hence it 1s, that artists gene- 
rally live better and more easily in America than in Europe ; | 
and such as are good economists, make a comfortable pro- 
vision for age, and for their children. Such may, therefore, 
remove with advantage to America. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 





COLOMBIA. 
We have been favored, says the New York Gazette, 
with the following extract of a letter, dated Lacuna, June 
Mh:—‘ It is said a Congress, alone for New Grenada, 
will be called, and the Colombian Congress dissolved, and 
an offer made to form a confederacy of the several States 
of Colombia. However, the elections, to almost all the of- 
fices under the Government of Colombia at Bogota, are of 
the friends of Bolivar. 
“ Affairs certainly at Bogota are in a singular predica- 
ment; but here not so; every thing is moving on regularly 
under the government of Venezuela, and no political in- 
tereet whatever existing with the rest of Colombia. For 
my part, I believe the Government of Colombia is abso- 
lutely dissolved, and what may arise from its ruins to the 
South I cannot say. At this place I think we shall have 
a government liberal and constitutional, and in every re- 
spect more conducive to the prosperity of the country than 
heretofore. Letters for Bogota must be paid to the line 
of Venezuela.” 
Joaquim Mosquera, the new President of Colombia, is a 
native of Popayan, a lawyer by profession, about 45 years 
of age. He is a man of great wealth and very respectable 
talents ; was formerly Minister to Peru, Chili, &c. 
Domingo Caycedo, the Vice President, is also a centle- 
man of fortune, remarkably mild and concihating, and 
generally beloved. He was formerly a member of the 
Spanish Cortes, we believe in the year IS09-10; and of 
late has resided in Bogota. He, too, is a lawyer by pro- 
fession. Both are oa good terms with the Liberator—all 
that has been said to the contrary notwithstanding. 


“La Guayra, 12th June, 1830. 
“T have nothing particular to write about—the Con- 
gress at Valencia behaved very well, and the friends of 
liberty may still rejoice. Gen. Paez acts under the orders 
of Congress, and is charged with the Executive Authority 
ofthe State An Insurrection to windward, caused by 
some blind followers of Bolivar will soon be crushed. The 
Congress has ordered a force under Paez, Monagas, and 
Bermudez, to march against the Rebels—and in about two 
weeks the whole affair will be over, by the shooting of the 
ringleaders. This affair causes not the slightest alarm 
here—but probably some foolish letters may be written and 
published in the United States, which may frighten people 
there. 


We have the Gaceta de Gobierno, of Caracas, down to 
the 11th ult. received yesterday by the brig Dummer, from 
Laguira. Venezuela is fully organized as an independent 
State, and her Congress have retained General Paez as 
her Civil and Military Chief. His first message to the 
Congress is contained in the Official Gazette of the 4th 
May, and dated 30th April, at his head-quarters at San 
Carlos. 

The documents relative to the new organization are vo- 
luminous. We shall probably say more concerning them 
to-morrow. We infer from the whole that the Government 
at Bogota will not be able to reclaim Venezuela. The 
separation seems to be final —Nat. Gazette. 


The following letter from Carthagena, which the Jour- 
nal of Commerce says is from a respectable source, indi- 
cates an increased state of distraction in that region: 

“ Carthagena, June 9, 1830. The Bogota Post of May 
28th, arrived yesterday. ‘The South had positively sepa- 
rated from the Government, under the auspices of Gen. 
Flores. Sucre (the steadfast friend of Bolivar) was on his 
way to prevent it. Mosquera unhesitatingly accepted the 


the present month. Vicente Borrero is Minister of For- 
eign Affairs until the acceptance of this office by Caraval. 
Joaquin Paris is Minister of War until the return of Ur- 
daneta from Pamplona, whither he goes to induce the Di- 
visions of Porte Carrero and Ximences to remain in New 
Grenada. 

These Divisions are uncertain what to do; complain 
bitterly of Gen. Bolivar’s abandonment of his country and 





say, is natural in France, as that of cloth in England, be- 


cause each country produces in plenty the first material;| Desertion and demoralization will be the necessary result 


ofthem. They may be considered as lost to their country. 


Presidency, and was expected in Bogota on the 14th of 


eee 


Col. Coucha was in Pamplona 


Antioquia. Garcia del Rio was to have been named by 
Caycedo Minister to Peru. O'Leary talks of going to the 
South. Gen. Bolivar’s passport has not yet arrived; coy 
sequently he could not sail in H. M. frigate Shannon 
which left to day. His Excellency has been ill, but j 
now recovered. Caly is in arms agaist the government 
The troops of Floces have occupied Pasto. Obando ha; 
sent part of the battalion Vargas to recover it.” 


CHILI. 
Extract of a Letter dated Talcahuanha,* March 23, 1830 
to a merchant in New York. 
This country is now in a lamentable state of civil war 
fare, between ‘parties under difierent chiefs; and it is jy 
possible at present to form or give an opinion when it will 
end, or what will be its result. Neither can any correc; 
information be obtained from the interior, as to which ; 
the predominant party. ‘The’ American brig Uxor, Cay, 
Cutler, a sealer, arrrved here on the 11th inst. having beey 
injured in her bulwarks, sails, and rigging, in a heavy gaj 
off Cape Horn—she lias repaired, and is now in fine ord 
again, and ready to proceed first wind on the prosecutij 
of her voyage. What a pity the citizens of this beauty 
country, Chili, in climate, soil, &c. one of the best on ti 
face of this globe, should be coomed to anarchy and wy 
fare. On turning the mind to our beloved government a 
country, the United States, what a contrast! I fear q 
our fellow-citizens there are not fully sensible of the great 
blessings they enjoy; happy, happy, thrice happy citizem 
free born sons of Uncle Sam. 
* The port of Conception, on the coast of Chili. 


LATEST FROM MONTEVIDEO AND BUENOS 
AYRES. 

From the Baltimore American, July 2. 
The brig Plymouth,Lawton,is below from Montevideo. 
the politeness of Mr. D. Stiles, supercargo, the editors of t! 
American are indebted for Buenos Ayres papers to the 301 
April. The accounts from the interior represent the count 
to be more tranquil than at the last dates. Letters had bee 
received in Buenos Ayres from Cordova, which state th 
there was every prospect of a “‘ speedy re-establishment 
peace and good understanding between that province and: 
Indian neighbors.” 
The Buenos Ayres British Packet contains the follo 
ing :— 
The news of the week does not present much variet 
The election of representatives for the Legislatare of | 
Province took place on Sunday fast, and it passed with yr: 
quietness. 
The Governor of Santa Fe has returned to his new Pr 
vince, after having remained some days in the town of S: 
Nicholas, in pursuance of the conference to which he by 
been invited by H. KE. the Governor of this province. |i 
was accompamed on his return by Col. Ferre, the comm 
sioner from the Government of Corrientes. 
‘The Governor has addressed a communication to the d 
egate Government of Buenos Ayres, dated San Nichol 
12th inst., stating that having been informed by the friew 
ly Indians, that some Caciques of the Chilian Indians, « 
tioned near the river Colorado, were preparing to invade ¢ 
frontier of this Province, he had taken measures to cov 
teract them. 
That the commandantof the northern district of the P: 
vince, (Coi. Pacheco,) received information of 490 Indi 
having passed by Rojas. They were opposed by Li 
Col. H. Lagos, with 70 men of the Ist Cavalry; but 
obliged by the superiority of his opponents, to fall back 
the loss of ten men, and the said Col. slightly hurt. 
The Government of Buenos Ayres has prohibited 
exportation of gold or silver, coined or unwrought. 


Commotion at Monte Video.—By an arrival at Sale 
from the River of Plate, Buenos Ayres papers to 24th A 
have been received. They give accounts of a fresh c¢ 
motion in the new State of Monte Video, of which the 
lowing is a summary. In April, the Governor, Gene 
Rondeau, having received advice that the State was int 
ed with an enemy commanded by Rivera, gave orders 
the advance of a battalion to repulse them. Informai 
of these orders being received by the House of Repre: 
tatives on the I6th of April, a vote was passed by the 
requesting the Governor to suspend the orders till the 
ister of War had given explanati6ns of their object. 
the 17th the Governor sent a message to the House, 
three of his Ministers, stating that the orders had been 
sued in conformity to the powers invested in the Execut 
and when the country was infested by an enemy, and 
any delay in the execution of the orders might produce 
reparable mischiefs. They added that if the explant 
was not satisfactory to the House, they, the Minis 
were ready to resign their offices; and that the Gover 
firm in the resolution to sustain the authority confided 
him, would, rather than suffer their degradation, re* 
them to the House. The same day, the House accef’ 
the resignation of the Governor, and appointed Gen. 
velleja, to fill his place, ad interim. With his resignat” 


Gen. Rondeau sent 2 Protest against the decree of 
House, and declaring his resignation of his office to 
consequence of the attempt to deprive it of its attrib 








and powers. 


The House then passed a resolution, 
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claring the protest to be seditious and anarchical, to con- 
tain ‘‘ notorious falsehood ,’’—to be a disavowal of the su- 
perior authority of the nation ; and calculated to ruin the 
country; and further, thatthe Executive Authority of the 











rebe|.{State was invested in the person of Brig. General Don Juan 
ent off Antonio Lavelleja, and that their declaration be published 
ved byfethroughout the State. Letters add, that a civil war was 
to themexpected to ensue ; that Rivera was reported to be but a 
: conga few leagues distance from the capital, with 600 Indians 
innon| and others, and that he was highly displeased with the con- 
but )gduct of the House. A dissolution of the Assembly was 
»mente anticipated at the last date. 
do haf, The following extract from a private letter from Monte 
Video, shows that some apprehension prevails there. 
Monrtevipeo, April 18. 
: ‘‘ Affairs here have taken an unfortunate turn ; it is fear- 
TSE 4 there may be fighting before all is settled. Rivera is 
aid to be but a few leagues distant, with 600 men, and it 
l ward , affirmed that he will soon march upon the town, and 
Is umfihat he is highly displeased with several members of the 
it Wil Assembly. I do not pretend to form an opinion upon this 
Orreciil fair: all claim to be in the right. The Assembly may 
hich iW have been wanting in the rules of courtesy, and may have 
: Cay vad reason to suppose that the Government intended to 
& beef cave the city defenceless, and thus render the forcible 
‘Y £0 GM dissolution of the House more easy, if such was the inten- 
> Orce@® tion. We can only hope that our fears may not be real- 
CUUGE i zed.—Salem Gaz. 
aS a Extract of a letter dated May 1, 1830. 
id Wa In consequence of a misunderstanding between the 
“nt ae Governor, Rondeau, and the Deputies, some people sup- 
ear yg posed our tranquillity would be interrupted ; but [ am hap- 
e gree py to state that the best informed have strong hopes that 
tizen (athe difference will be amicably adjusted. Indeed, )usi- 
ness has not been in the slightest degree affected by it. 
May 2d—since writing the above, the aspect of our 
political affairs has changed, and a civil war is imme‘iate- 
NOs Bly expected, in consequence of the commander in chiet of 
the army having refused to acknowledge the new govern- 
ment. 
leo. T; peer — ) a ora 
volt WASEATSLTOW CLIvL: 
re Shin sioapiaialipee ieee kita Maieentedheeranetetateiehainaliesatiodaimaiininntshiaadupintteiaiiediadnibdiaagnaininatinin 
count WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 8®, 1530. - 
ad bee ——————aaaooaaoaaaaas=®«®na@aanangaaee Ee SSS 
ate th: In discussions, connected with political subjects, which 
nent @ are beyond the reach of the great mass of minds, the pow- 
* ANGE or of names takes the place of the power of reason, and mil- 
follo lons of people are obliged to pin their faith upon the 
sleeves of others, to whom they are very willing to confide 
varietim the kind office of thinking for them. If, however, this 
ot t™i— blind acquiescence were limited to the cases which were 
th gre really of too great magnitude for a man of ordinary imtelli- 
ow Pry gence to approach, we should have no right to find fault 
of Sag “ith it, because it would be an imperfection in the moral 
he haf svstem, that could not be removed but by a more general 
‘e. lg education of all classes, which could only be the work 




































OM oftime. But this is not the case. Many people who are 


amply qualified to form opinions for themselves, will not 


) thed ae , 
chol take the trouble of doing it, because, a little reading is re- 
e frie quired to enable them to understand the subject, and they 
ans, would rather join in a hue and cry, without inquiring what 


vade ¢ 
oO 


i was about, than to be annoyed with the trouble of read- 
ing a few pages. We recollect, when a boy, an honest old 
black, who lived with a family in the country, who never 
pretended to think except through the mind of his master, 
whom he used familiarly to call by his Christian name, 
and whenever he made an assertion that was disputed, it 
was always supported with “ Benny says so.” 

The tariff question is a very simple one, when divested 
of all extraneous trappings, and there is scarcely a man 
who cannot understand it, if it be presented to him in its 
naked and essential character. Let us take a farmer, or 
a mechanic, or any other working man, who has not had 
more than three quarters schooling in his life, and ask him 
these questions, what would be his answer, 

ls it better for you to give fifteen cents a pound for cof- 
fee, than ten? 
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than seven ? 


than five? 
l. it better for you to give #87 a ton for iron, than 8507 
Would it be right to make you pay two dollars a pound 


yo for tea, in order to encourage Henry Pratt to raise tea in 
oduce his beautiful hot-house on the Schuylkill ? 
planet Would it be right to compel you to pay double price for 


i inisté 
over 


mn fided 


your Sunday hat, made of foreign furs, in order to protect 
the hunters of raccoons and beavers in Georgia, in their do- 
ihestic industry ? 


n, ress  ~s ‘ . . 

=a ‘ow, upon a negative answer to all these questions, by 
Gen. Hifety-nine men out of a hundred, one might most cer- 
signat tainly caleulate. But only mystify the same questions un- 
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e of 


cer a little flourish, about “ American system,” “ protect- 
2 to be 


ing policy,” “ home market,” “ balance of trade,” ac. and 
hitch them on, like a bob-tail to a kite, to the name of 


attribui 
tiCD, 





some prominent politician, and common sense flies out of 
the window, and every thick-headed fellow lifts up his 
hands, and cries out, in an amazement of petrifaction,— 
‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians !”’ 

The prominent position of Mr. Clay, before the Ameri- 
can people, as the individual through whose mind so many 
people are willing to think, and who is most likely to be 
chosen as the candidate of the American System party for 
the Presidency, renders it desirable that his opinions in 
relation to the tariff policy should be distinctly known ; and 
as we have no reason to suppose that he has changed them 
within the last six years, we presume they are to be found 


Representatives, in 1824. It is our intention shortly to 
publish that speech entire; and as it was most ably, most 
logically, and most triumphantly refuted by Mr. Webster, 
in his answer to the same, we shall also give at length the 
speech of that gentleman. His opimions on the subject 
we have no reason to doubt are the same now that they 
were in 1824, although his conviction that the tariff poli- 
cy is the settled policy of the country, has unfortunately 
withdrawn him for a while from the ranks of free trade, 
the principles of which, as expounded by him, are happily 
exempt from the fatality which human weakness is heir to, 
and which we have so frequent occasion to deplore in this 
expressive language—Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur 
in illis. 


The following highly sensible and sound remarks are 
copied from Niles’s Register of 19th June : 


slavery io the West Indies amounts to £3,877,055. ‘This is 
chiefly because of the higher duties imposed on sugar, coffee, 
&c. the product of the British colonies in the East Indies, than 
on such articles imported from the British West Indies! The 
Kast India Company having a monopoly of teas, Xe. and the 
West India planters a monopoly of sugar, &c. each supported 
at au ertra expense to the people of the United Kingdom, and 
together amounting to more than six millions of pounds ster- 


a tax pani by them, as their poor rates. 


symptom of light. 


penned a more orthodox sentiment. 


“ 


ceive it: 


$4,000,000. 


in Louisiana. The iron masters, the manufacturers of woo 


inany others, having a monopoly of those respective articles 


much of a tax paid by them as their poor rates. 


body else. 





It is to be found in the fol 


played, except by Congress. 
lowing paragraph : 


we feared it would divert labor from more certain and profita 


inines in the South, &e.”’ 





the forcing system, is a thousand times more hurtful than 
Is it better for you to give ten cents a pound for sugar, | that which takes place by the voluntary choice of individ- 
uals, even though under the delusive attractions which 
Is it better for you to give ten dollars for'a suit of clothes, | sometimes make men believe that all is gold that glitters. 


If an individual, for example, embarks in a mining specu 
lation, and expends a thousand dollars in hiring laborers t 
dig for gold, and if the result of their labors should be bu 


would be the loser of 8100. 
ly upon himese!f, and as he could. not afford te continue se 
unprofitabic 2 trade for any great length of time, he woul 
ultimately abandon it. The | 
ly different, if th: 

same pursuit by rifi law enacted to encoerace 
ing of gold, by imposin 
importation. In th 
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this man and his fellow undertakers should be 
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at full length ina speech delivered by him in the House of 


“ It is computed that the cost of maintaining the system of 


ling. or twenty-seven millions of dollars annually, as much of 


We congratulate the readers of the Register on this 
Adam Smith himself could not have 
But let us see if we 
cannot find a paraphrase for this paragraph, which will be 
so analogous, that Mr. Niles himself cannot fail to per- 


“It is computed that the cost of maintaining a few hundred 
planters and one hundred thousand slaves in Louisiana, is 
This is because of the higher duties imposed on 
sugar, the product of foreigu countries, than on sugar produced 


and cotton, the growers of sheep, the distillers of liquor, and 


and the Louisiana planters a monopely of sugar, each support- 
ed at an ertra expense to the people of the United States, and 
together amounting to at least twelve millions of dollars, or 
one dollar per head upon the whole population aunually—as 


if there be any fallacy in this statement of the case, we 
should be glad to see it pointed out by Mr. Niles or any 


Mr. Niles, in his Register of 19th Jane, has employed an 
expression which exhibits more paternal care for the inte- 
rests of the People, than any thing we have ever seen dis- 


* Tne Goto Reaton.—Withont the least spark of hostility 
to this new pursuit in North Carolina, &c. except because that 


ble pursuits, we have several times spoken “ slightly,” as a 
much respected gentleman in North Carolina observes, of the 


It is a pity that Mr. Niles could not perceive that that 
sort of diverting labor from more certain and profitable 
pursuits, to others which are less so, which results from 


nine hundred dollars worth of gold, it is evident that he 
But this loss would fal! entire- 
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same mdividual had been drawn into the 
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} ioe : ” | whole empire. This abuse tlireatens great evils; the As 
it Case, the whoie naiion would be coile e 


watches, guiding, &c. merely that} 


carry on a losing concern. A better exemplification of the 
tariff policy cannot be presented, than that afforded by 
the gold mines of the South. If they should prove, upon 
the aggregate, to yield a less value in gold, than the same 
labor, if employed in agriculture, commerce, or manufac- 
tures would have yielded, the nation, as a whole, would be 
a loser, and it would therefore be, even upon Mr. Niles’s 
principles, better that they should be abandoned, than that 
they should be persevered in, unless indeed the application 
of the American System to them, would make them pro- 
duce more gold, in the miraculous manner it is supposed 
to increase the quantity of iron, cotton, and woollen cloth 
that can be produced with a given quantity of labor. 


—_—- 








The readers of foreign news in the daily papers must 
have observed, that the political intelligence contained in 
their columns relative to Brazil, is always much more h- 
mited than that which appears in reference to the other 
South American States. This does not arise from the 
fact that there are fewer papers published in Brazil, but to 
the circumstance that few individuals in the U. States, 
and very few editors, understand the Portuguese language, 
and translations from that tongue cannot therefore be made 
as readily, or as cheaply as from the Spanish. The ex- 
pense of printing, all over South America, is very great, 
as compared with this country. The quantity of matter 
which is furnished here in a daily paper for ten dollars per 
annum, would cost in Brazil fifty or sixty dollars, and 
hence merchants and masters of vessels do not send or 
bring many papers to this country, knowing the little use 
that is made of them. There is also another circumstance 
which operates to prevent copious translations from the 
papers which do arrive. The Brazilians use in their writ- 
ings a great many slang and cant phrases, and figurative ° 
expressions, which cannot be understood by one’ unac- 
quainted with their character and local politics. They use 
nick-names very frequently, even in important publica- 
tions ; and as the press there, although its freedom is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, cannot speak out in plain lan- 
guage, all sorts of indirect modes of expression are resorted 
to, perfectly intelligible to the public to whom they are 
addressed, but which 2re absolute Greek or Hebrew to a 
man at a distance. . 

These remarks have been induced by a perusal of some 
late Rio de Janeiro papers, reaching down to the Ith of 
May. One of them contains the Speech of the Emperor at 
the opening of the General Assembly, on the 3d of that 
month, the substance of which has appeared in many of 
the daily papers; and another, (the Brasileiro Imparcial,) 
contains seme comments om the same, favorable to the 
Emperor. In reference to that passage of the ypeech which 
says, “‘I recommend to your care and philanthropy the 
Portuguese emigrants, who, having arrived before and even 
accompanied their legitimate queen, are now at this capi- 
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tal in need of assistance,” the editor holds this language : 


* As to the Portuguese emigrants. those victims of honor and 
fidelity, whom His Majesty recommends to the philanthropy of 
the Chambers—we have thought of a means of aiding them, 
without being in any manner at the expense of the Government, 
or eves: of individeals, and which would render unnecessary 
those lotteries which appear to us to be indecent, and an indi- 
rect contribution upon the people of Rie. We understand that 
our Goverament is yet indebted to Portugal part of the twenty 
millions of milreas, (at the actual exchange) which by the addi- 
tional convention to the treaty of recognition, she obliged her- 
self to pay as an indemnity; Brazil has never recognized, nor 
does she now recognize any other as the legitimate Sovereign 
vf Portogal than Donna Maria li; the Portuguese emigrants 
are her faithful subjects ; if they should return to their country, 
they would necessarily be entitied to receive their wages and 
salaries, from the «‘ay apon which they ceased to receive them 
iu Portugal. Now, let our Goverument pay these wages and 
salaries, on account of the Portuguese Government: if author- 
ized by the Tutor of the legitimate Queen, (Don Pedro) they 
will be carried to the credit of the account. Io this manner 
would Brazil pay what she legally owes, and Portugal would 
discharge another equal duty, without either of the Govern- 
ments experiencigg tke least prejudice,” 


Strange as suck doctrine as this must sound to North 
American ears, yet we can say very safely, that we have 
known stranger things even than this to be done in Brazil; 
and ever though the suggestion may not be acted on, yet 
it is very probably a precurser to the withholding, if it has 
net already been done, of the Portuguese indemnities, 
| which in the actual condition of the finances of Brazil, 


| would be extreme] 
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¥ convenient for the nation, 
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In relation to another part of the speech, which says— 
‘Vigilant and under obligation as I am to maintain good 
order, it is my most rigorous duty to remind you of the nes 
| cessit 
| tinues to be made of the liberiy of the press throughout the 
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“The abuse of the liberty of the press has arrived at the 
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through an essential defect in the law. We have seen hand- 
bills, and correspondence, transeribed into the periodicals, the 
most insulting against the private lives of citizens, and of the 
authorities. The persons injured recur to the law, calling a 
jury to impose a penalty upon the aggressors; and these prove 
to be criminals already in confinemeut, who cannot be punish- 
ed, or unknown persons who cannot be found out. In this man- 
ner no one is exempt from being insulted or calumniated by 
his enemies. This defect in the law occasions the impunity of 
the aggressors, and revives the animosities of the perverse. If 
the whole doctrine coutained in a periodical was under the re- 
sponsibility of the editor, whether it was original or copied from 
other periodicals; and if, besides this, security for 4,000 inil- 
reas was demanded in order to enable the editor to publish a 
periodical; without curtailing the liberty of the press, its abuses 
would undoubtedly be checked, and the offenders would not 
go unpunished. We hope that the present Chambers will remedy 
these evils, as His Majesty recommends. In truth, the iguo-| 
rance and malice of these writers, who arrogate to themselves 
the being organs of the pubiic opinion, at the same time that 
they disaccredit the Government and the Authorities, foment 
disturbances, and propagate wnareby, will give to foreign coun- 
tries a very sad idea of Brazil, by representing us as a cdemor- 
alized and ignoram people.” 

The same paper also gives this information : 

‘The answer to the speech from the throne has been under 
discussion, and perhaps will be decided to-day: there were 
violent discussious respecting two of the articles—the abuse of 
the liberty of the press, and of the mode of succouring the Por- 
tuguese emigrants.” 





in conformity with the promise contained in a former 
paper, we now commence the publication of the list of 
fares at this time paid by the People of the United States, 
who erroneously fancy that they pay no taxes at all—first 
premising one important fact, which is this: If the tax 
were taken off from any imported article, the retail price of 
the article would fall more than the amount of the duty, in- 
inasmuch as the retail merchant charges a profit on the 
amount of the duty. Thus, take a pound of hyson tea. 
The wholesale price we will suppose to be one dollar per 
pound, the retail price $! 20 per Ib. and the duty 40 cents. 
If the duty were taken off, the retail price would fall not 
only to 80 cents, but to some price below 80 cents, inas- 
much as the profits of both the merchants, whelesale and 
retail, would only be charged on the first cost of the arti- 
cle, which without the duty would be 40 cents less than 
with it. This fall, with many articles, it is true, would not 
be immediate. The diminution of price would occesion 
an increase of demand, which would prevent the fall from 
being complete until time should be afforded for an aug- 
mentation of the supply, but ultimately it would happen. 
if any man doubts that this would be the case, let him go 
to an importing merchant who has goods on hand entitled 
to drawback upon exportation, and he will find that he can 
buy those goods at what is called the short price, that is, 
the price without the duty, as much below the long price, 
as the améunt of the duty precisely. Thus, when the 
wholesale price of brandy or spirits is 100 cents per gallon 
for consumption in the country, the price at:which any 
person who wants it for exportation, can buy it, of the same 
merchant, is 47 cents per gallon, the duty being 53 cents. 
In the same manner, when brown sugar is eight cents a 
pound for home use, an exporter can buy it at five cents a 
pound, and it is therefore clear, that if it was not for the 
duty, the home consumer could get those articles 4s cheap 
as the foreigner can get them. 

Our list will embrace many articles not generally used, 
but we think it better to make it too large than too small. 
We received a letter some time ago, in which the writer 
says, “Send me your paper. I must confess I subscribe 
with regret, for every number makes an old sore bleed, 
but the sooner one knows the extent of his disease, the 
better.” 

Taxes! Taxes! 

‘The People of the United States pay the following 
taxes on the articles hereinafter named. If they purchase 
the foreign article, the tax goes into the coffers of the Go- 
vernment, which will not want it after the public debt is 
paid off at the end of the year 1833. If they buy the do- 
mestic article, the tax goes into the pocket of the home 
producer, for his sole and exclusive benefit, and either in- 
creases his profits, or saves him from loss. To make the 
matter intelligible to people who do not understand Latin, 
we shall not employ the terms ad valorem, or per centum, 
but shall use instead thereof, this expression, on every dol- 
lar of the first cost, by which we mean, the cost of the ar- 
ticle as ascertained at our custom-houses. No article 
will be inserted, that is taxed below thirty cents on every 
dollar, or the list would be too long. 

Axes, 35 cents on every dollar of the first cost. 

Alum, 2 cents a pound, ($2 50 for 112 Ibs.) 

Arins, side-arms for militia officers and others, 30 cents 

on every dollar of the first cost, that is, $3 on every 
sword that costs $10, which falls very heavily upon 
a country where every other public man is a gene- 
ral, colonel, major, captain, licutenant, ensign, or 


Taxes! 





cornet. 


Awl-hafis for shoemakers, 30 centson every dollar of the 
first cost. 

Adzes for coopers, 35 cents on every dollar of the first 
cost. 

Bindings of worsted or wool, 35 cents on every dollar of 
the first cost. 

Black lead pencils, 4 cents on every one that costs ten 
cents. 

Blank books, ciphering books, and copy books, 30 cents 
on every dollar of the first cost. 

Blankets, woollen, 35 cts. on every dollar of the first cost. 

Bolts of copper tor ships, d&c. 4 cents a pound. 

Bombazines, 334 cents on every dollar of the first cost. 

Bonnet wire, 30 cents on do. 

Bonnets or hats, of chip, grass, Leghorn, and straw, 50 
cents on every dollar of the first cost. 

Braids, flats, and plats, for bonnets or hats, 50 cts. on do. 

(if, however, the bonnets or hats be for poor people, 

for the wives and daughters of farmers, mechanics, 
and other working men, who cannot efford any but 
the cheapest kind, the American System favors 
them by charging an increased tax. Fifty cents ts 
charged on each one, even though the foreign cost 
should be but fifty cents, which would be doubling 
the price ) 

Boots, woollen, for children, 35 cents on every dollar's 

worth. 
laced, 150 cents per pair. 
leather, 1~9 cents per pair. 

Bootees, do, 150 cents per pair. 

Bottles, porter bottles, 82 per groce. 

Braces of leather, 30 cents on every collar of the cost. 

Brandy, Ist and 2d proof, 53 cents per gallon. 


> 


Do. 3d 37 do. 

Do. 4th 63 do. 
Brass slide-rules, 30 cents on every dollar of the cost. 
Bridles, 30 cents on do. 
Bridle-bits, 35 cents on do. 
Brushes, +) cents on do. 


Buttons, of worsted or wool, 334 cents on every dollar of 
the cost, 

Cabinet ware, 34 cents on every dollar of the cost, or $3 
on every tabie or cradle that costs S10. 

Cables and cordave, tarred, four cents per pound. 


Do. untarred, Scents per pound. 

Do. of grass, or of the bark of a tree, 5 
cents per pound. 

Do. of iron chain, 3 cents per pound, 


Camels’ hair pencils, 30 cents on every dollar of the cost. 
Canes or walking-sticks, 30 cents on do. 

Canes for fishing. 30 cents on 
Carpets, Brussels, Turkey, or Wilton, 70 cts. per sq. yd. 


Do. Ingrain, Kidderminster, or Venetian, 40 do. 
Do. ail other kinds made of wool, flax, hemp, cot- 
ton, or rags, or parts of either, 22 cts. pr sq.yd. 
Do. of oil-cloth, printed or painted, 50 cts. do. 
Do. bindings. 35 cents on ev ery dollar of the cost. 


Carriages of all descriptions, and parts thereof, $30 on 
every ¥100 of the cost. 
Carriage springs for do. 30 cts. on every dollar of the cost. 
Do. laces for trimming, 35 cts. on do. 
Cases for liquor, without boti'es, 30 cts. on do. 
Do. dressing, of wood, 30 cts. on do. 
Cast steel, 150 cents for 112 pounds. 
Castor oi!, 40 cents per gallon, equal to 50 cents upon 
every dollar of the cost. 
Chafing dishes, 35 cents on every dollar of the cost. 
Chairs, fancy and others, 30 cents on do. 
Chisel sockets, 35 cents on every dollar of the cost. 
Chocolate, 4 cents a pound. 
Cigars, Spanish, 25 cents per hundred. 
Cinnamon, 25 cents a pound, which is more than its first 
cost. 
Ciphering slates for schools, 334 cents on every dollar of 
the cost. 
Clothing, ready made, 50 cents on every dollar of the 
cost. A fine cloth coat in London costs from #12 
60 to S16 SO: here, it costs from 25 to #40. 
Coat biadings, 35 cents on every dollar of the cost. 
Coffee, 5 cents a pound. ‘To be reduced after the 31st 
Dec. 1830, to 2 cents, and after the Jist Dec. 1831, 
to 1 cent. 
Cocoa, 2 cents a pound. 
Dec. 1830, to 1 cent. 
Cologne water, 30 cents on every dollar of the cost. 
Confectionery preserved in sugar or brandy, 50 cents on 
every dollar of the cost. 
Copperas, near 2 cents per pound, (#2 per ewt.) which 
is equal to twice as much as its cost abroad. 
Cordials of all kinds, 53 cents per gallon. 
Cotton, 3 cents per pound; a mere dead letter in the 
law, and ought to be entirely abolished. 
Cotton goods, whether plain or colored, such as cambrics, 
ginghams, checks, leno, book muslin, stripes, 
chintzes, calicoes, jaconet, prints, sheetings, shirt- 
ings, &c. as follows: 
If they are low priced, such as suit poor people, and 
cost from 5 to 10 cents per square yard, the tax is 
87 cents to 175 cents on every dollar of the cost. 
If they are of a middling quality, fit for people in 
middling circumstances, and cost from 11 cents to 


To be reduced after the 31st 


25 cents per square yard, the tax is 35 to 79 cents, 


on every dollar of the cost. But 
If they are high priced, such as only the rich can af- 
ford to wear, and cost from 35 cents to a dollar and 
upwards per square yard, the tax is only 25 cents on 


Cotton bagging, 5 cents per square yard. 

Currants for mince pies, 3 cents a pound. 

Cut glass, such as decanters, tumblers, wine glasses, s, 
cellars, dishes, bowls, pitchers, &c. 83 upon eve 
#10 of the cost, besides 3 cents per pound weight. 

Cutting-knives for farmers, 40 cents for every dollar , 
the cost. 









This is merely the A B C of the business. We sh; 
go on with the list, and after it is completed, we shon| 
like some calculator, who has a family of ten persons, 
furnish us with a detailed list of the taxes he actually pay 
under the present rates upon the articles enumerated by us 
It is in this manner the People can have their eyes opened 


+ 


and be enabled to see, that they are not much better 0 
than the English, the extent of whose taxes is very correc: 
described in the following article from the Edinburgh Re 
view, copied into the Troy Palladium : 


Tares.—Taxes upon every article which enters into th 
mouth, or covers the back, or is placed under the foot; tay¢ 
upon every thing which is pleasant to hear, see, feel, smell, an 
taste; taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion ; taxes o 
every thing in the earth, or the waters under the earth— 

every thing that comes from abroad, or is grown at home 
taxes on the raw material; taxes ou every fresh value that; 
added to it by the industry of man; taxes on the sauce th 

pampers the rich man’s appetite, and the drug that restores })) 

to health; ov the ermine that decorates the judge, and the roy 
that hangs the criminal; on the poor man’s tobacco, the rie 
man’s spice; on the brass nails of the coffin, and the sibandsy 
the bride; at bed or board, couchant or levant, we must pay 
The schoolboy whips his taxed top; the beardless youth 1m 
nages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, on a taxed roai: 
and the dying Englishman, pouring his medicine which } 

paid 7 per ceut. into a spoon which has paid 22 per cent. mak 

his will on an eight-pound stamp, aud expires io the arms ¢ 
an apotheeary who has paid a license of £1000 for the privileg 
of putting hin to death. His whole property is then taxed ig 
mediately from two to ten per cent. Besides the probate ¢ 
his will, large fees are demauded for burying him ip the chap 
cel; bis virtues are handed down to posterity on taxed mart) 
and he is cathered to bis fathers—to be taxed no more. 





A letter bas appeared in the Norfolk Beacon, respecting || 
arrival at that port from England of a sumber of passengers | 
the ship Anacreon, three-fourths of whom are stated to be pe 
pers, aud many of them superannuated, seat eut at the expen 
The editor of the 
‘it is a matter calling for some attention from the General G 


of their respective parishes. seacon Sa) 


vernment.”” The number of passengers which have arrived 
the United States from Europe during the present year, is pr: 
bably _reater than ever before known in the same period, a 
should the fact be, that most of them are destitute of the mea 
of subsistence, we shall probably witness pext winter a scene 
distress and suffering bitherto unparalleled. Aceording to th 
statements of some of our philavthropists, there are alrea® 
tens of thousands of females in the northern cities, who canons 
find employment adequate to their support, and it is very ev 
dent, that as the number of competitors for employment become 
enlarged, the number of sufferers must be increased. We shou 
not at all be surprised, if the native operatives of the manula 
turing States, should cal] upon Congress for protection again 
the competition of foreigners, by prohibiting emigration. Shou 
they do so, the latitudivarians would not be long without fin 
ing out some clause of the Constitution to warrant such a ste 
If they could not twist the post office power to the purpose, th 
would find it in the war making power, and would arrive at 
thus: Congress has power to declare war. the power to ¢ 
clare war, includes necessarily the power to protect the county 
from evemies. Congress has already decided, so far hack 
‘98, that alien enemies may be driveu out of the country, oo 
as it is possible that there may be a war with England at som 
future day, it is very clear that aliens may be kept out of | 
country, for fear that they might become enemies. 

If, however, such logic would not answer at the present day 
a resort would be had to the slave trade clause. 

“ The migration or importation of such persons as any of t! 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not ! 
prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand eig’ 
hundred and eight ;” and if that would not do, “the gener 
welfare” clause, which constitutes the basis of Don Migue! 
system, the Turkish system, and the American system, wou 
be resorted to for authority. 
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TERMS.—This paper is published at the eorner of Pennsylvac 
Avenue and Four-and-a-half Street, every Weduesday morning. 

The price is rive pottars per annum, payable in advanee. % 
scriptione for less than a year, at the rate of Six DOLLARS per an’ , 4. 

There are no standing agencies, and consequently all orders 1 rt 
paper must be addressed (post paid) to the Editur, whose receips ¢ 
for money now due, or hereafter to be paid, will be valid. 

** After the first of December next, this paper wil! be converted 
to a general newspaper, will support, as heretofore, Free Trade, an¢ 
limited construction of the Constitution, and will be published daily 
semi-weekly uroughout the year, and trt-weekly during the session 
Congress. 1 

All those gentlemen whose names are now upon our subscription lit 
or who may hereafter subscribe to the paper under its present form, 
receive, after the first of December next, the semi-weekly paper, 
continuation of their subscriptions, anless they should otherwise dire? 
the price of the subscription being the same. The price of the Daily f 

r will be, for one year $10, for six months #6. Sabscribers to ' 

emi-weekly, who wish the Tri-weekly Paper during the seesio0 
Congress, will be charged fifty cents extra. 
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